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CHARLES S. CRISP. 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


HE portrait shows a gentleman 
who resembles his mother, and 
has inherited a remarkably good constitu- 
tion and the ability to do a great deal of 
work. He will incline to work smoothly, 
easily. There seem to be few excesses 
in his development, and very few defi- 
ciencies. There is a roundness and a 
smoothness to his features, showing ex- 
sellent health, hearty constitutional 
vigor, power to generate vitality for the 
use of the muscles and the brain; and 
the ability to push any cause he ap- 
proves, and to oppose and hinder what- 
ever he disapproves. 

The perceptive organs are rather large, 
giving him the power to gather in facts 
and appreciate particulars. He has a 
good memory, and as a speaker he will 
not be likely to need much prompting. 

When the late Governor Pennington 
of New Jersey was Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, in 1859, he had a 
page that understood Parliamentary 
rules, it was said, better than any mem- 
ber on the floor—a boy of about eigh- 
teen years of age—who usually stood 
leaning on the corner of the Speaker's 
desk, so that he could talk to the Speaker 
without having it manifest to the public. 
The page would keep the run of the bus- 
iness and communicate it to the Speaker, 
and the Speaker, in turn, would talk it 
tothe House. But Governor Penning- 
ton had not so good a memory as Mr. 
Crisp seems to have. 

He is a critic, makes pretty sharp dis- 
tinctions between points of thought and 
purpose. He appreciates a good joke, 
enjoys mirth and amusement. Hehasa 
kindly spirit, and considerable reverence 
and politeness, and a strong degree of 
firmness. He is ardent ; his temperament 
indicates that he is full of life and blood 
and geniality ; he is smoother and more 
mellow in demeanor than his name 
would suggest. His caution is rather 
large, so that he will be guarded and 


careful in emergencies and reticent 
when necessary. He is not likely to give 
away his case by rash expressions of 
purpose or opinion. Hecan like or dis- 
like and not show it much; conse- 
quently he is accustomed to exhibit in 
his character and public office bland- 
ness, courtesy, fairness, force, self-poise 
and equanimity, unless he is sharply 
criticised and opposed by members of 
his own party, who, it might be sup- 
posed, would be his friends. A manly 
foe that belongs on the other side he 
will treat with courtesy; tut an insidi- 
ous enemy in his own party, who wants 
to sting him and embarrass him, will 
nettle him, and perhaps tempt him on 
occasion to be imperious and determined. 
It is rarely that a man of Mr. Crisp’s 
age is given the important place to which 
he has been elected. He is but forty six 
years old, yet of that variety of experi- 
ence that makes a man mature in a few 
decades if he have the mental character 
that is sharply susceptible to the instruc- 
tion and development of vicissitudes in 
life. He was born in England in 1845, 
and had known only a few years of life 
when his parents came to this country. 
They were actors, and for fifteen years 
prior to the late war traveled and played 
in different parts of the Southern States. 
The son attended the public schools of 
Savannah and Macon, in Georgia, and 
at the outbreak of the war entered the 
Confederate army. He became a lieu- 
tenant in a Virginia regiment, and took 
part in the Eastern campaigns for three 
years, when he was captured by the 
Union forces, and sent as a prisoner of 
war to Fort Delaware, where he was 
kept until the war was ended. On his 
release, still a mere youth, he returned 
to his family in Schley County, Ga. 
Turning his attention to law he pre- 
pared for its practice, and was admitted 
to the bar of his State. After six years 
of practice at Ellaville he was made 
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Solicitor General for the Southern Ju- 
dicial District of Georgia, and moved to 
Americus, whichis now his home. In 
1877 he was elected a judge of the Supe- 
rior Court, and sat upon the bench for 
several years, gaining a reputation for 
fairness, painstaking attention to duty 
and unfailing courtesy. He gave uphis 
judicial office to accept an election to the 
Georgia Legislature, in which he sat for 
a session or more. 

In 1882 he was elected to Congress, 
and since then has been a member of 
that body. He has always been a hard 
worker in the committees of which he 
was a member, and from the very first 
has been listened to with respect when 
occupying the flooras aspeaker. In ap- 
pearance he strikes one as spirited and 
agreeable. He has a clear complexion, 
blue eyes, a straight, well-formed nose 
anda brown mustache. His voice has 
the timbre usually associated with his 
temperament—it is clear and ringing. 
The most striking thing in his personal- 


ity is his unfailing courtesy. This he 
never lost, even in the controversies he 
had during the last Congress, when 
the Speaker made rulings which Mr. 
Crisp and his associates held to be not 
only unprecedented but absolutely rev- 
olutionary. He has served on many 
committees, but his highest post was the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Elec- 
tions of the last House over which Mr. 
Carlisle presided. 

When the House of Representatives 
assembled in December last, it was a 
foregone conclusion that a Democratic 
Speaker would be elected, so decided is 
the majority of that side of the member- 
ship. Mr. Mills, of Texas, was thought to 
be the strongest candidate for the p'ace, 
and for a time in caucus he showed a 
powerful control in his party. How- 
ever, the choice finally rested on Judge 
Crisp. In the House he was elected by 
a large majority over Mr. Reed, the 
energetic and capable Speaker of the last 
session. 


2 
S 


THE STUDY OF MORAL SCIENCE. 





HAVE been much interested in Prof. 
Drayton’s editorials on ‘‘Sys- 
tematic Moral Education,” and wish to 
pen a few thoughts on the subject. The 
happiness of man largely depends upon 
the development of all his faculties. God 
has constituted him for happiness, and 
he only fails in attaining to it by per- 
verting the faculties given him. The 
faculties of the mind must be studied in 
their order, and each one should occupy 
its legitimate position in administering 
to the wants of man. The great mis- 
takes of life are caused by the unnatural 
and uneven development of the dif- 
ferent powers of body and mind. 

The work of moral science is to see 
that the affections and will are properly 
cultured, as well as the faculties of the 
intellect. It isa fact that many persons 
of high intellectual ability are greatly 
deficient in morals. This is evidently 
largely caused by a neglect in moral 


education. When the sensibilities and 
will become subordinate to the intellect 
it is frequently the case that very intel- 
lectual persons are dissipated and im- 
moral. We need a more thorough 
course in our high schools and colleges 
in the department of moral science. 
Combe’s ‘‘ Constitution of Man” would 
make a good text-book for our higher 
institutions of learning. The follow- 
ing, we believe, are the principal 
reasons why moral culture is so much 
neglected : 

1. Men appear to value intellectual 
more than moral worth. When the world 
reaches the highest state of culture, this, 
evidently, will not be the case, but there 
can be no question that this is the fact 
at present. The great masters in science 
and literature are more admired at 
present than are such moral heroes as 
was the celebrated Howard, who spent 
his life in visiting the houses of wee. 
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The time will come when Penn, Wil- 
berforce and Wesley will be more 
admired than Czsar, Napoleon or 
Frederick the Great. Mere intellectual 
superiority is no more to be compared 
to moral virtue than are the transient 
meteors to the great orb of day. 

2. Moral culture is frequently ne- 
glected, because persons think that in- 
tellectual culture comprehends every- 
thing. To the Christian philosopher the 
study of nature in all its laws and 
adaptations suggests the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Creator. He finds 
something more in nature than blind 
force and insensate matter. 

3. Many claim that morals should be 
taught by parents and Sunday-school 
teachers, and not be included in our 
college courses. In this they are cer- 
tainly wrong ; for the highest part of 
our nature should be the most important 
in the highest depariments of study. 
According to phrenology, Veneration, 
Spirituality andConscientiousness repre- 
sent the highest elements in man’s na- 
ture,and their location in the brain shows 
wisdom on the part of the Creator. It 
is a mistake to suppose that our colleges 
can not teach ethics without teaching 


sectarianism. The sooner more atten- 
tion is given to the subject the better it 
will be for society, for the immoral 
habits frequently acquired by students 
at college are, indeed, fearful. In many 
cases the college course really does more 
harm than good. 

Some good text-books should be pre- 
pared, embodying the highest moral 
cultureof the world. From the follow- 
ing by Mr. Lecky, it is evident that the 
morality of the Bible should not be 
neglected : ‘‘ It was reserved for Chris- 
tianity to present to the worid an ideal 
character which, through all the 
changes of eighteen centuries, has filled 
the hearts of men with an impassioned 
love, and has shown itself capable of 
acting on all ages, nations, tempera- 
ments and conditions; has not only 
been the highest pattern of virtue, but 
the highest incentive to its practice, and 
has exercised so deep an influence that 
it may be truly said that the simple 
record of three short years of active life 
has done more to regenerate and soften 
mankind than all the disquisitions of 
philosophers, and than all the exhorta- 
tions of moralists.” 

J. W. LOWBER, PH. D. 





EARLY SYRIAN 


HE short sketch of the practice of 

the ancient Chaldees in the 

burial of the dead, given in the last No- 
vember number, furnishes a glimpse of 
their civilization as concerns the plastic 
arts. In this number it is purposed to 
give a further view of the status of 
those early people with regard to the 
arts industrial. We shall see in this 
that there were features of development 
in their methods that resembled or were 
identical with those of other races and 
peoples in a similar stage of evolution. 
We do not claim, however, that in 
pointing out similarities existing in the 
relics of pre-historic peoples, that one 
race was necessarily allied to the other 
by descent or conquest or communica- 


ad 


ART AND INDUSTRY. 


tion, but that similarity of physical 
condition, environment and necessity 
would naturally lead to the develop- 
ment of similar practices in their indus- 
tries and arts. Thus we may easily ac- 
count for the similarity of specimens 
of industrial art found in the structures 
of the mound-builders and the Toltecs 
to those of the river drift people of Eu- 
rope, and to those of the old Syrians. 
We note an especial similarity of 
the old stone implements and weapons 
of ancient Chaldea to those of the old 
aborigines of America. This suggests 
the notion, ventured by some fanciful 
writer on ethnology, that the American 
Indian was a modern representative of 
the lost tribes of Israel, a notion that 
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seems almost preposterous in the light 
of Indian customs and traditions, and 
the peculiar identity of racial character- 


Fie. 1. 


CHALDEAN ENGRAVED CYLINDER. 


istics shown by the aborigines wherever 
found. 

Addressing ourselves to the Chal- 
deans, we note first the most interesting 
of their art products—the tablets of 
baked clay and the engraved cylinders— 
because these have a valuable historic 
character. When a nation has reached 
the period of growth that includes 
ability to record events of importance 
in writing or symbols that may be per- 
petuated, that nation has taken a high 
position, relatively, in civilization. In 
the tombs, as we have noted before, tab- 


lets are found. On them were some- . 


times represented, in low relief, either 
single figures of men, groups of men, or 
men in combination with animals. 
Though the specimens in question are 
rudely executed, they exemplify the fact 


Fie. 2. STONE IMPLEMENTS, CHALDEAN. 
that these people were not only not 
wanting in artistic ideas, but that they 
cultivated their ideas to such an extent 


that marked improvement at succeeding 


periods distinctly characterized their 
productions. 

The engraved cylinders were used 
as seals or signets by their possessors, 
and are very interesting, because they 
throw considerable light“upon this cur- 
ious people. These cylinders were 
formed of moist clay, which was the 
chief material on which the Chaldean 
wrote. The cylinders are rounded, from 
half an inch to three inches in length, 
and about one-third of their length in 
diameter. The cylinder was hollow 


Fie. 3. SPEAR AND ARROW HEADS, STONE. 


from end to end so that it could be 
carried on a string. In earlier times 
the impression of the cylinder 
was probably made by hand, as 
one impresses wax with a seal, 
but later it was used with a bronze 
or copper axis attached toa handle 
(in the manner of the modern 
printer’s ink roller), by which it 
was rolled across the clay from 
one end to the other. The signet 
cylinder of the King Urukh, who 
founded the most ancient build- 
ings in some of the Chaldean 
cities, is represented by the en- 
graving (Fig. 1); and the signet 
cylinder of his son has been re- 
cently recovered, and is now in the Brit- 
ish Museum. Whilethe letters of thein- 
scriptions are somewhat rudely formed, 
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as well as those on the stamped bricks of 
the same period, the figures have been 
as well cut, and as flowingly traced, as 
those of a later date. In the sight of 





were first used by man, and the reader 
who pursues any trade will be enabled 
by a study of the illustrations to judge 
of the vast improvement that has taken 
place in modern days. Inthe 
group shown by Fig. 2, A is 
a hammer, B a hatchet, C an 
adze,and Danail. Thespear 
and arrow heads are shown 
by Fig. 3. The bronze imple- 
ments are represented by Fig- 
4, in which E is a knife, Fa 
hatchet, G an adze, H a ham- 
mer, and I a sickle The 
mounds also contain knives 
of flint or chert, and some- 





Fie. 4. BRONZE MECHANICAL IMPLEMENTS. 


such conclusive evidence, therefore, we 
must acknowledge the surprising me- 
chanical and artistic skill which had 
been attained by the Chaldeans at the 
most remote historical period, and con- 
clude that the art of cylinder engraving 
had, even then, made considerable 
progress. 

The primitive Chaldean implements 
were either of stone or bronze. Iron at 
that time seems to have been quite un- 
known, and subsequently its first adap- 
tation was to personal ornaments, such 
as bangles and rings. The illustrations 


show specimens of the curious imple- 
ments found in the most ancient 
mounds. The modern mechanic is 
usually interested in what kind of tools 


times clay models for use in 
molding the bronze imple- 
ments. It will be observed 
by the illustrations that al} 
these implements are of a very 
rude and coarsecharacter. A 
curious flint instrument is 
shown by Fig. 5 Its use is. 
uncertain, but it is believed 
to have been designed for im- 
pressing characters upon the 
moist clay of tablets and cylin- 
ders. The advancement made by the 
Chaldeans is shown by their metallurgi- 
cal productions. While yet of a pecu- 


Fic, 6. GOLD EARRINGS. 


liarly crude character, their products 
evince an improvement in proportion as 
their experience in the arts grows 


broader. Metal is scarce, and the varie- 
ties are limited to gold, copper, tin, lead 
and iron. Gold is found in beads, ear- 
rings and other ornaments, that are not 
without positive grace in their form and 
design. 

Tin was known to the Chaldeans and 
used in their alloys. They hardened 
copper with it, making in that way the 
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bronze metal for many implements and 
weapons. Lead was much rarer than 
copper and tin, yet they employed it for 
some purposes, realizing, like the mod- 


Fig, 7. LEADEN ARTICLES. 


ern plumber, its adaptation to certain 
household needs (see Fig. 7). Bronze 
ornaments were in use (Fig. 8), and be- 
cause of the facility with which this 
composition could be worked we do not 
wonder that it was regarded as 
very important. It was made 
into weapons and instruments, 
as we have already seen. A 
bronze or copper bow] is found 
in almost every tomb. It is 
also quite common to find in 
the tombs with female skeletons 
such articles of ornaments as 
banglets and armlets, bracelets 
of rings or beads, earrings and 
rings for the toes,all made of 
bronze. Many of the rings are formed 
by grinding down a small kind of shell. 
Agate beads are not uncommon, and 
gold beads have been found in a few 


tombs, as well as some other ornaments: 
in the same material. In the production 
of textile fabrics these people must have 
attained considerable excellence, buty 
owing to the frail material com~ 
posing human apparel being in- 
capable of enduring ravages of 
time, there is little or nothing 
besides theshowing of thetablets 
and cylinders to inform us of its 
character. At the time of 
Joshua, a Babylonian garment 
of rare worth had been import- 
ed into Palestine (Josh. vii. 21). 
Upon the very cylinder re- 
presented by Fig. 1, and 
which must belong to a time at least 
five or six centuries earlier than the 
Hebrew account, may be seen how the 
early Syrian dressmaker fashioned the 
ladies’ garments, the three feminine 


Fie. 8. CHALDEAN BANGLES. 


figures revealing a variety of design, 
and intimating, it may be inferred, dif- 
ferences of rank according to the style 
and finish. 





SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
AMARIAH BRIGHAM, M. D. 


MONG professional men of dis- 
tinction who years ago declared 
themselves greatly benefited in their 
calling by the application of a knowl- 
edge of Phrenology, is the one named at 
the head of this sketch. He had long been 
a zealous defender and able advocate of 
this science, and, although he closed his 
career in this life nearly half a century 
ago, his influence still lives. The writer 


was acquainted with this gifted man, 
and both admired and esteemed his ca- 
pabilities, and was grieved, as were many 
others, at the loss to the world of one so 
able to help in elevating the general 
tone of mankind and in mitigating the 
sufferings of the feeble-minded as well 
as minds diseased. 

Amariah Brigham was born in New 
Marlborough, Berkshire County, Mass. 
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Dec. 26, 1798; died Sept. 8, 1849, at 
Utica, N. Y., while in charge of the 
State Lunatic Asylum. When he was 
six years old his father removed from 
Massachusetts to Chatham, N. Y., where 
he died in 1809. On the death of his 
father, being 11 years of age, Amariah 
went to reside with an uncle, Dr. Origen 
Brigham, in Schoharie, N. Y. Aftera 


of courts, Legislature and public men, 
and ‘‘embraced with eagerness every 
possible means of acquiring knowledge.” 
One who furnishes material for this part 
of the memcir well remembers the en- 
thusiasm with which he would describe 
men and scenes of the Capitol, on his 
occasional visits to his mother at Chat- 
ham. Although but 15 years of age, 


DR AMARIAH BRIGHAM, 


‘few years this beloved relative and 
guardian died, and the nephew was left 
to care for himself. 

He started off alone, at the age of 14, 
to Albany, in pursuit of a livelihood, 
which he found in a book and stationery 
store, where he resided in the family of 
the proprietor, and had abundant access 
t> books. He was in the neighborhood 


he could describe the person and quali- 
ties of almost every man of note who 
came to Albany, had his own opinion 
formed on nearly all matters of public 
interest, and could cite book and chap- 
ter for the ground of his opinion. 

‘* During a three years’ residence at Alba- 
ny, while he had given perfect satisfaction 
to his employer, he had retained his desire 
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for professional life, and had devoted all 
his leisure time to reading, and inquiry re- 
lating to the same. His mother now mov- 
ing back to his native place in Berkshire, 
Mass., he soon got released from his en= 
gagements and resided with her, and entered 
on the study of medicine with Dr. Edmund 
C. Peet, a distinguished physician, brother 
of Harvey P. Peet, Esq., president of the 
New York Deaf and Dumb Asylum. Here 
he resided and studied more than four 
years, not including his winter term, when 
he taught school, and one year spent in 
New York, attending medical lectures. His 
study, too, was close and thorough, often 
amounting to twelve hours a day, besides 
miscellaneous reading. 

‘* While he had at this time, when his 
professional studies commenced, acquired 
an extensive acquaintance with books, had 
practiced much in composition, and wrote 
well, he had never in form studied English 
grammar. One who was the teacher of.a 
select school in the place informs us that 
he was waited on by the young medical 
student with a proposition to be taught the 
grammer, and wished to have it all done in 
a single day. A day was given him, and a 
hard day’s work it was, for hundreds of 
questions had to be thoroughly answered 
and different parts of the text book ex: 
plained. In the evening several young 
persons who had spent months in the same 
study undertook to examine the pupil of a 
day, and found to their surprise that he had 
not only reached their position in the study, 
but had gone beyond them, and could pro- 
pose and solve difficulties in the language 
quite too hard for them. Within a few 
weeks he commenced the teaching of a 
school for the winter, in which he had a 
large class in grammar, and which was so 
taught that at the closing examination both 
teacher and pupils received high commen- 
dation. 

‘*In prosecuting his medical studies, he 
found that many things which he wanted 
were locked up in the French language. 
With the same resolution which had led 
him to master the English grammar, he 
procured dictionaries and other helps, and, 
without any teacher, mastered the French. 
Nearly one-third of his large library left is 
in this tongue, and was read, in later years 


particularly, with as much facility as his 
own vernacular. 

“The year 1820, when his professional 
studies closed, he spent with Dr. Plumb, of 
Canaan, Conn., engaged, most of the time, 
in practice with him. In 1821 he com- 
menced practice by himself in the town of 
Enfield, Mass. After two years, with fair 
prospects, he found a more inviting field 
before him in Greenfield, the shire town of 
Franklin County, where he practiced for 
two years, when he went to Europe. After 
a year's residence in France, Italy, England 
and Scotland, he returned to Greenfield, 
but moved in April, 1831, to Hartford, 
Conn. Here he had a large and successful 
practice, much of it in the line of surgery, 
until 1887, when he moved to New York, 
and lectured one winter in the Crosby Street 
Medical College. But his health here not 
being good, and not liking the confinement 
to which he was so unused, he returned, in 
October, 1838, to Hartford, a place which 
was always dear to him, and where he had 
hoped, even to the last year, to spend the 
evening of his days.” 


Dr. Brigham was married Jan. 23, 
1833, to Susan C. Root, daughter of 


Spencer Root, Esq., of Greenfield, 
Mass., by whom he had four children. 
In January, 1840, he was appointed, in 
connection with Dr. Sumner, to take 
charge of the Retreat for the Insane at 
Hartford, and in July, 1840, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the same. 

‘* In the summer of 1842 Dr. Brigham was 
appointed superintendent of the New York 
State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica. The insti- 
tution was opened the 16th of January, 
1843. From this time until the period of 
his death he was unceasing in his devotion 
to the great cause of humanity in which he 
was engaged. The building first erected 
was intended as only a part of the entire 
establishment, and consequently was not 
susceptible of such arrangement as was 
necessary for a proper classification. It was 
the ambition of Dr. Brigham that the State 
of New York should have a model institu- 
tion, and this was impossible without fur- 
ther accommodations, and, although his 
duties were thereby rendered more arduous 
and responsible, without any increase of 
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remuneration, he was unceasing in his ap- 
plication to the managers and the Legisla- 
ture for additional buildings. In May, 1844, 
an additional appropriation of $60,000 was 
made by the Legislature to enable the man- 
agers to erect two additional wings for 
patients, thus doubling the accommodations. 
The new erections were completed in 1846, 
and were soon filled with patients; the 
average number was from 450 to 500. Dr. 
Brigham was not only ambitious of estab- 
lishing an institution which should be cred- 
itable to the State, but, in order that our 
citizens should avail themselves of its 
advantages, he labored to diffuse a more 
extended knowledge of the subject of in- 
sanity. This he did by popular lectures, 
and by embodying in his reports details of 
the causes, the early symptoms and means 
of prevention, but particularly by the es- 
lishment of a quarterly journal, namely, 
the Journal of Insanity, which was de_ 
voted exclusively to this subject. In order 
to secure its more extensive circulation it 
was placed at the low price of $1 a year, in 
addition to many copies gratuitously dis- 
tributed. To the readers of the Journal 
nothing need be said of its merits. At the 
time it was commenced it was the only 
journal of the kind published, and elicited 
the highest encomiums from the medical 
and legal professions, both in Europe and 
America. 

‘In August, 1848, Dr. Brigham lost his 
only son, a promising lad of the age of 12 
years. A few weeks after he was called to 
follow to the grave his only remaining 
parent. These repeated afflictions evidently 
preyed upon a constitution naturally feeble, 
and seemed to prepare the way for his own 
premature removal. Dr. Brigham seemed 
to have a presentiment that the close of his 
earthly pilgrimage was approaching, and 
spoke freely of his death as not far distant. 

** He was urged to relax his exertions, or 
“to resign his situation. He promised that 
when the institution was in a cordition to 
dispense with his services be would retire, 
but that period never arrived. In August 
Dr. Brigham was seized with an epidemic 
which visited the institution. He, however, 
still persisted in discharging the duties of 
his office and attending to his patients until 
so far exhausted that it was impossible, and 


he was released from his sufferings in Sep- 
tember, 1849. 

‘Dr. Brigham was a philanthropist—a. 
lover of his brother-man in the strictest 
sense of the term. He was ambitious of 
being useful, and often expressed the idea 
that he saw no object in living after a map 
had ceased to be useful.” 


His teachings live in his writings. Im 
addition to his annual reports, in which: 
the subject of insanity was fully dis- 
cussed, and the editorial articles in the 
Journal of Insanity, he had at differ- 
ent times published works of a more 
permanent character. For instance, in 
1832 he published a small volume on 
Asiatic cholera ; also a work on mental? 
cultivation and excitement ; in 1836 a. 
volume on the influence of religion upon 
the health and physical welfare of man- 
kind ; in 1840 a volume on the brain, 
embracing anatomy, physiology and 
pathology. His last publication was an 
appropriate crowning of his labor of 
benevolence. It was a small volume 
entitled ‘‘The Asylum Souvenir,” and 
is dedicated to those who have been un- 
der the care of the author and compiler. 

The first and strongest trait of Dr. Brig- 
ham was kindness and benevolence, 
combined with a high sense of justice. 
He also possessed a strong feeling of 
self-reliance, a quick perception of the 
views of others, but, above all, an iron 
will and determination, which brooked 
no opposition ; consequently in what- 
ever situation he was placed he must be 
absolute, or he was unhappy. It is sel- 
dom we find this strong determination 
ef purpose connected with a feeble con- 
stitution, but whenever it exists the in- 
dividual may be marked fora premature 
grave. The strongest constitution can 
scarcely long maintain itself under the 
thousand irritations and annoyances to 
which such a will is subject. Dr. Brig- 
ham, as we have said, was ambitious, 
but his was a noble ambition—to be use- 
ful to mankind, and to leave a monu- 
ment by which heshould be remembered 
in after ages Few men were less covet- 
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ous of personal popularily, or more re- 
gardless of the opinions of those about 
him, so long as he was sustained by the 
approbation of his own conscience. 
Some of his successors and assistants 
who appreciated his views and carried 
them into practice, and with whom the 
writer has been favored with a personal 
. acquaintance, she hopes to introduce to 
her readers in alphabetical order, or 
nearly so, at a later date. 
CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 





How Frignps May Corrupt —In 
looking back over the experiences of our 
own boyhood and youth, we can discern 
a hundred incidents, the teaching and 
leading of which were in the direction 
of vice and wrong. We cansee how ac- 
quaintances and friends, whose mature 
age was the warrant for our confidence, 
sought by occasional or frequent sugges- 
tions to sow in the fresh soil of our 
mind principles of the most corrupt na- 
ture. Perhaps they did not realize the 
perverting effect of the language; we 


willat least credit them with that opinion. 


but they were none the less teach- 
ers of evil that might have found a 
most destructive fruitage in our life. As 
it was, the wrong of those early years 
produced a harvest of mental weeds, 
whose influence it has been no easy tas} 
to combat and subdue. We trow that 
our experience in this respect has not 
been especially different from that of the 
majority of our adult readers, and we 
doubt not that they, like ourself, are 
inclined to accept a “providence” as 
“shaping our ends,” through the opera- 
tion of certain faculties that stimulated 
our perceptions of honesty and purity. 
With such an experience as this in 
view, itis but fair that our considera- 
tion of the vicious and criminal classes 
should be tempered with forbearance. 
Given an organization in which the ele- 
ments of passion, selfishness and appe- 
tite, are strong by inheritance, and the 
faculties appreciative of truth, kindness 


reverence and integrity are weak or 
immature, such tutelage as we have 
mentioned would set the youth thus con- 
stituted by nature on a career of which 
the end is disgrace and ruin. Society, 
therefore, is responsible in large meas- 
ure for the existence of vice and crime, 
from the lack of organized “and psycho- 
logical methods for the development of 
those higher elements of mentality that 
offset and correct the tendencies of sel- 
fishness and propensity. H. 


—_—_——_ ro 


BOARDMAN ON MILL.—The following 
extract will be of interest to our readers, 
as it is taken from a letter addressed by 
Dr. Boardman to an English friend who 
was on intimate terms with John Stuart. 
Mill, and was an answer to some re- 
marks Mill had written in the West- 
minster Review in relation to the 
phrenological doctrines : 

‘In his work on Liberty Mr. Mill 
says ‘It would be well if one person 
would honestly point out to another 
that he thinks him in fault without being 
considered unmannerly or presuming.” 
Relying on this, I should, if I had the 
honor of being acquainted with Mr. Mill, 
be likely to say to him, ‘Allow me to 
say to you, that in writing thus of 
Phrenology you are in fault. I take the 
liberty of expressing my opinion that 
you have never read the works of Gall, 
for I believe that no such man as you 
could rise from reading them with any 
other conviction than that he was a 
keen and cautious observer, a profound 
thinker, and an honest, earnest, pains- 
taking man, whose labors and conclu- 
sions ought never to be mentioned in 
any but courteous and respectful lan- 
guage. In the next place, you do not 
allege or say anything from which it. 
may be inferred that you have investi-- 
gated the question whether there issuch 
relation between specific mental mani- 
festations and the development of 
particular parts of the brain as to 
warrant the belief thatthe brain is a 
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congeries of organs, each organ having 
a specific intellectual or emotional func- 
tion. 

Now, if you have not made such 
investigation, can you justify yourself 
in treating contemptuously the convic- 
tions of such men as Gall, Spurzheim, 
Combe, Broussais, Caldwell, Vimont, 
Ellis, Hunter, Gregory, Otto and others, 
who say they have carefully and labori- 
ously investigated the subject and have 
found that such relation does exist? T 
submit, too, for your consideration 
whether, independently of its claims as 
the true physiology of the brain, asystem 
ought to be so slightingly treated, of 
whichso high an authority as Archbishop 
Whately said that ‘it employed a meta- 
physical nomenclature far more logical, 
accurate and convenient than Locke, 
Stewart and other writers of their 
schools.’ But beyond all this, I must 
express the conviction, not only that 
you have not investigated the subject, 
but that you have not attentively read 
any work of authority on the subject. 
I found my conviction on this, you at- 
tribute to Phrenology the rejection of 
the observation of internal conscious- 
ness. Now, no warrant for such state- 
ment can be found in any such work. 
The necessity of psychological observa- 
tion is in all such works insisted on in 
connection with careful observation of 
all the development of the brain. It is 
the method of the phrenologist to dis- 
cover and prove the relation between 
mental manifestation and cerebral de- 
velopment. 

You have, therefore, committed 
the grave fault of misrepresenting 
Phrenology, and then sneering at it. 
Pray, do you not concede that the brain 
is the organ of the mind? If so, then, 
are not its organization and mode of 
action among the most important of 
problems? And are not those persons 
who devote themselves in a careful, 
truth-loving spirit to the solution of 
those problems worthy: of respectful 
consideration ?” 


WHAT IS THOUGHT? 


That comes to us on apeety wing, 
Like lightning from the sky? 
And flashes through ‘he human brain, 
Whence? Whither? How? and Why? 
Unsought, unbidden and unknown 
It swells each passing hour; 
It makes and unmakes men and minds— 
A weird mysterious power. 
Pray solve the riddle; ye who may— 
The mystery of Thought— 
Whence comes it? whither doth it tend ? 
Where is it ? and where not? 
Is it a germ of boundless power, 
Of Infinite abode, 
That links us to Omnipotence ?— 
Is it the breath ot God ? 
JOHN WENTWORTH. 


>@~<+ 
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FEBRUARY. 


Still the hills are brown and bare, 
Still the Winter reigns supreme. 
But for those who haply share 
Nature’s secrets, earth and air 
With sweet hope and promise teem. 





Leafless tree and meadow sere, 

Frozen stream and barren hill, 
To the careless one are drear; 
Objects once so fair and dear 

Seem as corpses, cold and still. 
O ye deaf, who will not hear! 

O ye blind, who will not see ! 
Cold and silence, do not fear, 
Unto Nature still draw near— 

Wonders yet she has for thee. 


Winter stern doth hush her song, 
Robs of verdure and of bloom; 
Holdeth her a captive long. 
Bound with icy fetters strong, 
Snow enshrouded, veiled in gloom. 


But her heart he can not reach, 
Where it throbbeth warm below; 

Can not check when she to esch 

Blade of grass and flower would teach 
How and when and where to grow. 


Her life-fluids can not chill, 
Can not stop their flow, when she 
Chooseth myriad veins to fill 
With the elixir that shall thrill 
Unto life renewed and free. 


Consciousness of this, her power, 
Winter from her can not take; 
And when dark his gray skies iower 
Glad she holds it as her dower, 
For the saddened earth’s sweet sake. 
Shares it with the flowerless mead, 
Shivering tree and stream ice-bound; 
And their secret he can read, 
Whom the love of her doth lead 
Where her wisdom may be found. 
MARIE MERRICK. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD, 


HOW PHRENOLOGY SAVED HER 
REPUTATION. 

HAD been attending school for 

some time at the academy, and 
rooming with a cousin, Bell Ainsworth, 
when we were surprised one morning 
by receiving a letter stating that, on 
account of the sudden illness of her 
mother, Bell must return home for a 
time, and that a Miss Mattie Ray would 
like to take her place as my room-mate 
if agreeable tome. I was glad to have 
some one to share the expenses as well 
as comforts of my room, and readily 
accepied, as Miss Ray was well recom- 
mended by my friends, although a 
stranger to myself. 

Three days after Bell’s departure 
Mattie came. I was delighted with her 
appearance, and soon found a firm 
friend. She was quite young but faith- 
ful and studious, very soon gaining 
the respect of all her teachers. 

At Christmas time we had our usual 


one week’s vacation. To help out her 
expenses, Mattie engaged to spend her 
time with Mrs. Cole, to assist in the 
care of her two little ones and also be 
company during her husband’s absence. 
He expected to leave home the day 
after Christmas on a special trip to the 
city and would be gone only four days. 
As he was atrusted clerk in ‘a well es- 
tablished store, he was to make several 
purchases for the proprietor. 

Mrs. Cole’s ‘‘maid of all work,” a 
trustworthy Swede, had asked for the 
holiday week to visit friends, and so it 
was that Mattie had obtained the position 
for a short time. She left me on 
Wednesday, the day before Christmas, 
while I did not leave town for home 
until Friday morning, and, as it hap- 
pened, on the sametrain with Mr. Cole. 
Although I knew Mr. Cole from having 
seen him in the store, I was surprised 
that he should come to me almost as 
soon as he boarded the train, and more 
surprised at what he had to say. He 
excused himself for making the in- 
quiries, but asked my opinion regarding 
Mattie’s honesty. 

He said that the night before he had 
placed two ten-dollar bills and two 
twenties in his pocket-book and then put 
that into his vest pocket. 

This he had done in Mattie’s presence. 

He had spent the evening at home, 
retiring early so as to be ready for the 
first train. Inthe morning he discov- 
ered a loose button on his vest, and 
Mattie had kindly sewed it on for him 
while he ate his breakfast, the pocket- 
book remaining inthe pocket. She was 
not alone in the room as he remembered, 
yet when he took out his pocket-book at 
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the depot to buy his ticket only one of 
the ten dollar bills was there. 

I assured Mr. Cole that during all my 
acquaintance with Mattie 1 had never 
seen anything suspicious about her, and 
sincerely hoped he would be able to 
solve the mystery upon his return home 
to his own satisfaction and her credit. 
I suggested burglars, but, of course, the 
fact of so small a part of the money 
being gone was enough to set aside that 
idea. 

I soon reached my destination aud 
heard no more about the matter until 
my return to school, when I was forci- 
bly impressed by the change that had 
taken place during my absence. Mattie 
seemed the same quiet, studious girl, 
and honest in every purpose. I could 
not suspect her,but it was very evident 
that many of her classmates did, from 
their cool and unfriendly manner 
toward her. 

Although Mattie gradually became 
more reserved toward the others, to me 


she was perfectly frank, and I believed 
innocent of the real cause of their be- 
havior, saying to me that she thought 
the other girls felt above her since she 
had been ‘‘ working out.” 

I asked her how she had enjoyed her 


vacation. She said Mrs. Cole had been 
very kind to her in many ways. When 
she had lost her card case, which a 
friend had sent her on Christmas, Mrs. 
Cole had even insisted that she should 
take an old one of hers which was still 
quite nice. Upon my inquiring how 
she had lost her present, the tears came 
to her eyes and she told me she could 
not tell. She had shown it to Mr. and 
- Mrs. Cole the evening before he started 
for the city. Mr. Cole had admired its 
beauty and spoken of its probable cost ; 
after which she was sure she had put it 
carefully away in her writing desk, but 
failed ever to find it. I was puzzled, 
but determined to solve the mystery if 
possible. 
Fortunately an opportunity soon 
presented itself. 


A young professor, McCarn, came to 
the town lecturing on Phrenology. He 
had made some remarkably close delin- 
eations of character, exciting much 
interest in his large audiences. 

A young student and ardent ad- 
mirer of the Professor made a wager 
with Mr. Cole that the Professor could 
correctly delineate the character of four 
strangers, blindfolded. McCarn agreed 
to make the trial and fill out charts for 
the applicants if they afterward wished. 
The matter was spoken of in the 
physiology class, and Mattie and myself 
offered ourselves as candidates, and 
were immediately accepted. Mrs. Cole 
had already promised to be one of the 
number, provided it should be a private 
affair and at her home. The fourth 
person was soon found, and the time 
agreed upon when the examination 
should take place. 

I had been very much interested in 
Phrenology for some time, and had 
studied it sufficiently to believe that 
some clue to the thief, if thief it was, 
would be found. I thought it quite 
probable that Mattie would be declared 
a sleep-walker, as she did go about in 
her sleep sometimes. 

But I was wholly unprepared for so 
complete an exposure as was made 
through the examinations. 

When the time arrived he was duly 
blindfolded before being ushered into 
the room where we were called up for 
examination by numbers, making it 
impossible for him to know whom he 
had before him. My turn came first. 

The examiner dealt with us very 
candidly, neither covering faults nor 
exaggerating virtues ; and as for myself 
I feel very grateful to him for telling 
me I had a temper that I must control, 
or it would get the better of me. I ad- 
mit that at the time I felt toward him 
somewhat asthe man did who, when the 
phrenologist told him he had a violent 
temper, jumped up and dared him to 
say it again if he wanted his head 
knocked off. I since have followed his 
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advice with regard to occupation with 
very satisfactory results. 

When the Professor began Mrs. Cole’s 
‘delineation he hesitated a moment and 
then said: ‘‘ Now, here is a head which 
has not always been well managed. 
The moral faculties are so nearly pre- 
dominant that usually they rule, but at 
‘times, I am sorry to say, they probably 
do not.” He went on to describe the 
kleptomaniac, but said that in her case 
constant effort on her part and watch. 
fulness on the part of her friends would 
soon strengthen her morals beyond 
suspicion. The dear woman was so 
grieved and mortified that as soon as 
‘the Professor was through with her she 
left the room. 

Mattie he described as being perfectly 
honest in purpose, and particularly 
keen in mathematics. (She is now one 


of the foremost mathematicians of this 
country.) 
When the phrenologist had com- 


pleted his work the student was told he 
had gained the wager and the three 
gentlemen withdrew. Mr. Cole asked 
Mattie and myself to remain a few mo- 
ments, as his wife wished to speak with 
us. When she entered the room she 
seemed very much overcome. 

She placed Mattie’s card case in her 
hand, begging forgiveness and assuring 
us if effort on her own part could suc- 
ceed she would overcome the fault. 

She could say no more, and again 
rushed from the room. 

Mr. Cole, supposing that Mattie knew 
of the suspicion resting upon her in re- 
gard to the ten dollars, explained that 
his wife had admitted taking that. He 
had accidentally come across Mattie’s 
card case in his wife’s possession, and 
as she said Mattie had exchanged with 
her he could but feel that there was 
something wrong somewhere, and had 
got up the wager to expose the mystery, 
expecting to find that Mattie had not 
only stolen the money but the card case, 
too, trading the latter off to hide her 

- crime. 


Suffice it to say that Mrs. Cole did 
succeed in making her moral faculties 
predominant, her husband being al- 
ways her loving helper in the struggle, 
and both are sincerely thankful for the 
help given by the science of Phrenology. 

MRS. W. G. WHITTEMORE. 


—_——_—- os _____——_ 


A TEACHER’S TESTIMONY. 


AVING been a teacher during 
forty years of my life, I found 
Phrenology an indispensable pre requi- 
site. So great a variety of temperaments, 
propensities and interests to encounter, 
some guide or system of procedure was 
necessary to cope successfully with the 
difficulties of my situation. Skill to read, 
expound and discriminate character is 
often more important than a collegiate 
scholarship. Interested parents, seeking 
the most suitable studies adapted to the 
tastes, faculties and future pursuits of 
their children, suggested to me the 
study of Phrenology as a science and as 
an art; for what advantage is the 
knowledge of any branch of education 
without the skill or ability to reduce it 
to practical purposes? Meeting with a 
stray copy of Combe’s ‘‘ Constitution of 
Man,” I was led step by step to a fair 
understanding of its rudiments. Pur- 
chasing the books of Messrs. Fowler & 
Wells, who have very greatly simplified 
and extended the science, I was able, by 
the aid of lectures and private instruc- 
tion, to render the assistance sought for 
by anxious parents. The region of 
moral sentiments, intellectual faculties, 
with animal propensities, being located 
and specified, my more difficult task lay 
in dealing with them relatively in their 
influence one upon the other and har- 
moniously for the general good. My 
first opportunity in this enterprise oc- 
curred with a respectable family whose 
children attended a family school of 
mine, three sons and four daughters, 
whose studies were left wholly to my 
discretion—a somewhat unenviable po- 
sition for a teacher. 
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Frank, the eldest, came for the first 
experiment. On laying my hands on 
his head I found the main features of 
his mental make-up—Constructiveness 
large, with Calculation very large; ma- 
chinery or civil engineering must be his 
occupation, although they had designed 
him for the ministry. ‘‘This,” I said, 
‘“‘will never do. Language is small, 
Veneration moderate, Combativeness 
large and Benevolence small. Look,” 
said I, ‘‘at Locality, Weight, Form, 
Size—all very large; all his studies are 
in this direction—naiural philosophy, 
mathematics, mechanicsand all physical 
sciences are his delight and devotion 
henceforward.” And well did future 
events justify the decision of histeacher 
and confirm the confidence of the 
parents in his inte)ligence and integrity. 

On examination of the second son, 
Gerald, a different state of things was 
found to exist. Acquisitiveness large, 
with Caution medium, were supposed to 
constitute two favorable conditions for 


success in mercantile pursuits, especially 
as Benevolence and Conscientiousness 
are large, which must act as a check- 
rein on that dominant propensity, 
giving a liberal tendency to his large 


income. Knowing and Executive fac- 
ulties, respectively, would impart vim 
and vigor, courage and confidence, 
so needful, especially counterbalanced 
by Caution, which, with fair Causality, 
must check unreasonable speculation 
and wildcat enterprises. Benevolence 
and Hope must nourish a warm heart 
and open hand. Such a happy union 
of qualities must result in that noblest 
of human characters—a philanthropist. 
. Such a portraiture of character deter- 
mined the parents to educate Gerald for 
commercial pursuits. Bookkeeping, 
practical mathematics, mental arithme- 
tic, commercial law and forms and 
problems absorbed his time and atten- 
tion. Modern languages — German, 
French, Italian—all of which might be 
required in travel, or the practical de- 
tails of mercantile business. Nor did 


the second son disappoint the expecta- 
tions of his parents, for he became a 
free-hearted and liberal-minded million- 
aire of New York City, as distinguished 
for his beneficence as for his successful 
prosecution of trade. 

The third son, Norman, was the pet. 
of all. At a glance there was not a 
doubt as to his mental and moral 
characteristics — the smooth, round, 
well-proportioned head; the bright, 
protruding eye ; the benignant smile ; 
the reverential demeanor—bespoke the 
clergyman. High in the region of 
Veneration, Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence, Ideality and Language 
full, the finest combinations of senti- 
ments and faculties for that sacred 
calling. There was one organ somewhat 
too large under certain circumstances ; 
Wonder or Marvelousness would have 
a tendency to yield to doubtful state- 
ments, but it was a favorable indication 
that Causality was correspondingly 
large, which, by asking the ‘‘ why,” 
**how” and ‘‘ wherefore,” would coun- 
teract the above. Reason and argument, 
cause and effect, must stand as ap 
effectual barrier to excessive credulity 
or senselecs superstition. Accordingly, 
all his studies had some reference and 
bearing in the direction of his future 
profession. Nor did Norman prove less 
successful than the others. As a divine 
he stood super-eminent; Ideality gave 
elegance of thought and richness of 
imagery, while Language clothes his 
conceptions in fitting words, eloquence 
of expression, truth and beauty of 
description, Causality coming in to 
complete the harmony, imparted logical 
accuracy and critical taste. 

Ella, the eldest daughter of four, came 
in for ashare of attention. A fair and 
gentle blonde, indicatiug a sanguine 
temperament. It was evident without 
a touch that perceptive faculties were 
prominent—Form, Size, Weight, Order 
and Color very large; tangible proof 
discovered Imitation large and Hope 
full. What union of intellectual quali- 
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ties could be more auspicious for success 
as an artist, either painting or sculpture? 
The former she adopted. The brush and 
easel, instead of bronze and marble, was 
her choice, as well as the wish of her 
parents, and such was her diligence and 
her delight in her favorite pursuit that 
whatever her pencil, crayon or brush 
touched glowed with elegance or 
bloomed with beauty. She enjoyed the 
finest opportunities for excellence, and 
well she improved them. Home and 
foreign teachers, with the best models, 
seconded by genius and industry, pro- 
duced the most desirable and admirable 
consequences. Her works became pop- 
ular, and were sought by all persons of 
refinement. 

Josephine, the second daughter, a de- 
cided brunette, in which the motive 
temperament mingled agreeably with 
the sanguine. Tangible examination 
revealed quite a different state of things 
from her sister; in her, Language and 
Ideality were the predominant traits of 
character and pointed in the direction 


of authorship; the pen was mightier | 


than the pencil or brush in her case. 
Hope and Benevolence equally fall, 
lending their sweet and stimulating im- 
pulses to themes of love and joy and 
peace and purity. Ink and not paint 
was the material of her workmanship. 
Works of history, travel, fiction, bio- 
graphy, poetry, were thenceforth her 
literary world; the lexicon, not the 
easel, was the instrument of her labors. 
She improvised a new world of weird 
fancies, fanticisms, feelings and fashions 
of herown. Memory and imagination 
were the fancy store-house of all that 
was good, pure, lovely, beautiful and 
sublime. From this gorgeous palace, 
under the magic touch of the wand of 
genius and tact, she drew at will forms 
of elegance and grandeur. 

Irene, the third, had an individuality 
of her own—Tune, Time and Order with 
Ideality, were the dominant faculties 
of her mind. Pen and brush were ig 
nored ; the tuning fork and lyre strings 


were to be her implements of handi- 
craft, and well did she employ them, 
until the rich sonatas of Mendelssohn, 
symphonies of Beethoven and masses 
of Mozart were her delight and devo- 
tion ; guitar and piano became her in- 
separable companions. The psalter of 
David, the sacred songs of Zion, the 
hallowed melodies of Handel and 
Haydn, Watts and Wesley were the 
shrine of her worship. But as Ideality 
exceeded in dimensions Veneration, 
operatic music, home songs of the 
Fatherland, were greater favorites than 
the hymns and ditties of our popular 
evangelic assemblies. She saw and felt 
less of the true spirit of poetry here and 
now, thanin the solemn, scientific and 
sublime compositions of the old masters. 
Still no one of the three sisters was 
wholly deficient in the sentiments and 
faculties possessed by the others; all 
had certain traits, talents and tastes 
alike, only oot in the same degree of de- 
velopment. Tobe accounted for on the 
principle of hereditary transmission. 
The blouod of different families, inter- 
mingling by marriage affinities, pro- 
duced a diversity of organic structure, 
of brainand nerve, vitality and vivacity. 
It is the legitimate province and preroga- 
tive of Phrenology to locate, describe 
and develop those constitutional traits of 
character. 

Lucetta, the youngest of the sister- 
hood, had all their mental qualities in a 
moderate degree and could turn her 
hand deftly in all directions, but not to 
the extent of proficiency as the rest- 
With her Imitation, Mirth, Wit and 
Humor with Hope—these were the per- 
sonal characteristics of the pet of the 
household. The histrionic profession 
seemed to indicate her destiny. The 
drama was her delight. Thalia with 
her smiling work had greater attrac— 
tions than the grave sister, Melpomene. 
with her tragic habiliments. Eschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides of the ancients 
were her preference; Avon’s bard, the 
magician of Abbotsford, with Petrarch, 
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were her choice among the moderns. 
She never contemplated an actual ap- 
p2arance on the stage—it was in private 
and social circles she displayed her 
talents, the charm of domestic life, none 
knew her outside of this domain but 
¢o love and praise. She had an in- 
stinctive perception and appreciation of 
the ludicrous in life; gloom and sadness 
could not dwell ia her presence; smiles, 
not tears, were the woof of her web. 
Adhesiveness and Benevolence large, 
made her a tender, affectionate friend ; 
she was an assiduous nurse at the bed- 
‘side of suffering, preparing some 
delicacy for the destitute and heart- 
broken wayfarer. Hope being full, she 
was of necessity an optimist ; noday, no 
hour was overcast; every cloud had 
some rift through which she was sure 
to see some blue spots of clear sky. 
Approbativeness large required her to 
enjoy the good opinion of her associ- 
ates, but Self esteem just of that fair 
development as to lay a wholesome re- 





straint upon the abuses to which that 
sentiment is liable. Humility and mod- 
esty and chastity were the heavenly 
visitants and residents of the dear girl’s 
life. Conscientiousness large was the 
censor and guardian of all ber moral, 
intellectual, social and spiritual organi- 
zation. A docile and dutiful daughter, 
a loving and faithful sister, a warm and 
true-hearted friend, she had noneof the 
capriciousness and whimsicalities of 
many pretended benefactors. Just at 
the primal verge of lovely womanhood, 
engaged by betrothment to a worthy 
and noble young man, takinga pleasant 
ride on acold, windy day in March, she 
was seized with peritonitis, and in spite 
of the best medical assistance, ceased to 
breathe in six hours after the attack, 
with but one word upon her precious 
lips, ‘‘Mamma, Mamma, Mamma.” The 
spot of her resting-placeis weekly visited 
and the treasures of Flora deposited on 
her grave in the form of cross or wreath. 
SAMUEL T. DUFFELL, 





A REVIEW OF 


PHRENOLUGICAL DOCTRINE. 


THE SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC FACULTIES. 


PRELIMINARY step to an un- 
derstanding of the doctrines of 
mental science is a knowledge of the 
special functions of the mental facul- 
ties. Addressing myself to the 
serious inquirer who would know 
about them I would say these faculties 
may, in a general way, be divided into 
three classes: The Animal, the Intel- 
lectual and the Moral. The animal 
man possesses, in common with the 
lower animals. The intellectual raises 
- fim in some particulars above the ani- 
«mal by giving him reason in the place 
of instinct. And the morai constitute 
his pre eminent excellence, in giving 
him a sense of right and wrong, and 
making him a moral and accountable 
being. These organs are all double, 
and occupy corresponding positions in 
each hemisphere of the brain. The 
power of manifesting any faculty is 


measured by the size and activity of its 
organ in the brain, and these organs, 
differing in relative size in different in- 
dividuals, occasion the great diversity 
of talent and character which we ob- 
serve among men. Every faculty stands 
in a determinate relation to certain ex 
ternal objects, and has a legitimate 
sphere of activity. These objects, when 
presented to it, excite it to activity, and 
so long as it is exercised within its nat- 
ural sphere, its action is good and proper 
and capable of ministering to our com- 
fort and enjoyment. But every faculty 
is liable to transgress its natural bound- 
ary, and then its activity leads to abuse ; 
and in this abuse of our mental faculties 
we have the source of a very large pro- 
portion of the evils and unhappiness 
which afflict our race. 

First, then, under the animal propen- 
sities, we have Amativeness, whose 
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organ is the cerebellum, which, when 
iarge, gives fullness to the neck between 
the ears. The function of this organ is 
to manifest the sexual feeling, and to 
inspire with love for the opposite sex. 
This feeling is obviously essential to the 
preservation of the human race as well 
as the whole animal kingdom. In the 
lower animals Amativeness operates 
solely as an instinct, and never leads to 
abuse ; but in man, who has reason and 
moral sentiment as the guide of the 
propensities instead of instinct, it is 
the source of innumerable and debasing 
evils when not kept within its natural 
boundary by the restraining influence 
of the higher sentiments. 

Next above Amativeness, on the mid- 
dle line of the head, the organ of Philo- 
progenitiveness is located. The function 
of this organ is to manifest love for off- 
spring. In the lower animals this feel- 
ing is clearly distinguished, and often 
excites our admiration by the intensity 
of its manifestation. This feeling is 
obviously essential to animal existence, 


for unless such an instinct were im- . 


planted in the mental constitution the 
young of nearly every species would 
perish in their helpless infancy, and the 
race of animals would soon become ex- 
tinct. 

Among’ twenty-nine infanticides 
whom Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ex- 
amined, the organ of Philoprogenitive- 
ness was found very feebly developed 
in twenty-five. 

The organ of Conjugality is located 
on either side of Philoprogenitiveness. 
It is the function of this organ to mani- 
fest the mating instinct. It gives the 
desire to form a union for life with one 
of the opposite sex. This is not yet a 
generally accepted faculty of mind. 
Those who object to it consider that in 
the other social organs we have sufii- 
cient cause for the feeling of permanent 
union between the sexes. But in the 
lower animals this faculty is clearly 
manifested by some, and in others, 
which are fully possessed of the} other 


social faculties, it does not appear at all. 
The lion and the eagle, for example, 
choose a sexual mate, and remain firmly 
attached to that mate for life, while 
most of our domestic animals associate 
promiscuously, and do not manifest the 
mating instinct at all. From this is de- 
rived an argument for the existence of 
such a faculty in man. For it will be 
found, as a general rule, that the higher 
an animal is in the scale of being, the 
greater is the number of faculties which 
it manifests. Man, standing at the head 
of the animal kingdom, will be found 
possessed of all the mental faculties 
which are manifested by the lower ani- 
mals, and beside them intellect and 
the moral sentiments, which constitutes 
his great superiority over them all. 


LARGE SOCIAL ORGANISM. 


The organ of Inhabitiveness is located 
on the medial line of the head next 
above Philoprogenitiveness. Its func- 
tion is to give attachment to the place 
where one was born, or has lived. This 
faculty is manifested by nearly every 
animal in existence. Many birds return 
year after year from their winter quar- 
ters to their summer home, and rear 
their young in the same nest which they 
have occupied for many seasons. All 
of our domestic animals show a strong 
attachment for their home, and will 
often make their way back to it from a 
considerable distance. Even fishes have 
their summer spawning ground, to which 
they return from the great ocean as to 
their family home. 
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It is the undue activity of this organ 
which causes that terrible feeling of 
homesickness generally experienced 
during the first absence from home. 
Such a deleterious influence does this 
feeling exert over mind and body, that 
instances are known of death having 
resulted from excessive pining for 
home. 

The organ of Adhesiveness, or Friend- 
ship, is located on each side of the organ 
of Inhabitiveness. It gives an instinc- 
tive tendency to attachment for any ob- 
ject capable of experiencing fondness, 
and it finds the greatest delight in the 
return of affection. It prompts the in- 
dividual to seek society, make friends 
and indulge social feelings. 

The possession of this organ makes 
man a social being, and enables him to 
derive the countless advantages which 
result from his living in society. This 
faculty is clearly manifested by many 
of the lower animals. Sheep, horses 
and cattle herd together, each with their 


kind, and often show signs of the great- 
est uneasiness when deprived of accus- 


tomed companions. Continuity, or 
Concentrativeness, is located on the 
middle line of the head, directly above 
Inhabitiveness. It is the function of 
this organ to give concentration of 
thought or feeling ; to hold the attention 
fixed upon any subject until its details 
are mastered and a satisfactory conclu- 
sion in regard to it is reached. 


THE SELFISH FACULTIES. 


We come now to consider the selfish 
propensities, which are located at the 
sides of the head about the ears. They 
are termed selfish because they are usu- 
ally exerted for and terminate in the 
interest cf the individual himself. 

Vitativeness, or the Lever of Life, the 
first organ of this group, is situated 
directly behind the ear and forward from 
Amativeness. It is the function of this 
organ to manifest a love of existence for 
its own sake. By the strong desire to 
live which it communicates when well 


developed it furnishes a powerful anti- 
dote to diseases which are commonly 
fatal. The difference among men in 
their tenacity of life, or their resistance 
to death, is a matter of common observa- 
tion. Some readily yield to the en- 
croachment of disease, give up and die 
under circumstances in which others of 
less physical vigor recover. The cause 
of this difference will be found in the 
degree in which this faculty is possessed. 
When large it exerts a powerful influ- 
ence over the will and gives a strong 
determination to live, which is greatly 
favorable to recovery. 

The organ of Combativeness lies about 
an inch and a half directly backward 
from the top of the ear. Its function is 
to manifest the feelings of opposition 
and resistance. It is not primarily a 
fighting faculty, as is commonly sup- 
posed, but a most essential element of 
the mental constitution, since it places 
us in harmony with that condition of 
life in which a spirit of opposition is 
necessary to resist the encroachments 
upon our rights which result from the 
activity of the selfish faculties of our 
fellow-men, and in which it is often 
necessary even to fight to maintain our- 
selves in existence. This faculty is 
clearly a part of the mental constitution 
of every animal. There are none so 
weak and timid that they will not show 
resistance when their rights are in- 
vaded, and especially do they become 
fierce and courageous when their young 
are endangered. 

Alimentiveness is situated immedi- 
ately in front of the upper part of the 
ear. It is the function of this organ to 
manifest a desire for food. The eye 
and the ear bear the same relation, to 
the senses of sight and hearing that the 
stomach does to this organ. If the 
nerve which connects it with the 
stomach be severed the sense of hunger 
will be lost, though the system may be 
in great need of food. A dog was kept 
without food till he was ravenous with 
hunger ; the pneumo-gastric nerve was 
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then divided, and the sensation of 
hunger immediately left him. 

The organ of Destructiveness is located 
directly above the ear. When large it 
gives breadth to the head at this region. 
Dr. Gall named this organ the ‘‘ Pro- 
pensity to kill,” because he invariably 
found it large in murderers and a cor- 
responding portion of the brain largely 
developed in carnivorous animals. But 
the taking of life is an extreme or per- 
verted manifestation of the faculty. It 
has a wide sphere of useful activity in 
the common affairs of life, in giving 
energy and executive ability to charac- 
ter, and placing us in harmony with the 
pain, destruction and death which are 
the necessary attendants of our exist- 
ence. 

This faculty is sometimes named Exe- 
cutiveness, because, when rightly con- 
trolled, it contributes an energy to 
character which enables the individual 
to experience great satisfaction in rush- 
ing through any undertaking in which 
he engages. Destructiveness isthe pre- 
dominant characteristic of the car- 
nivora ; and no one can have failed to 
notice the great difference in the breadth 
of the head at the location of this organ 
between the lion, tiger, bear and hyena 
and the graminivorous animals, as the 
horse, the cow, the sheep and the deer. 

Secretiveness is located directly above 
Destructiveness. It is the function of 
this organ to conceal within the mind 
itself our thoughts, feelings and pur- 
poses, where it would be to our disad- 
vantage to give them open expression. 
In its legitimate activity it greatly aids 
in conferring the quality of prudence 
upon character by withholding the ex- 
pression of our thoughts and emotions 
till the judgment shall have had time 
to pronounce upon their propriety. ‘‘A 
fool,” says Solomon, ‘‘uttereth all bis 
mind; but a wise man keepeth it till 
afterward.” 

Acquisitiveness is located at the side 
of the head in front of Secretiveness. 
Its function is to give the desire to 


acquire and accumulate property. In 
its well-regulated activity it prompts the 
individual to store up the surplus which 
remains after his present wants have 
been satisfied, that it may supply his 
needs when he has no longer the oppor- 
tunity to accumulate. ‘ 

Dr. Gall, injudiciously perhaps, 
named this the ‘‘Organ of Theft” be- 
cause he invariably found it large in 
thieves ; but it is no more the organ of 
theft than the stomach is the organ of 
glutting. It simply gives the impulse 
to acquire and possess, and the strength 
of the impulse will be measured by the 
size and activity of the organ. But 
every organ is modified in its activity 
by its association with other organs. 
Conscientiousness, for instance, gives 
us the instinctive sense of right and 


LARGE SELFISH ORGANISM. 


wrong which leads us to respect the 
rights of ownership in the possession of 
property ; but if this faculty be feebly 
developed, while Acquisitiveness is pos- 
sessed in large measure, the desire to pos- 
sess will have no restraining influence 
upon its activity, and the individual will 
be prone to appropriate to himself the 
property which justly belongs to 
another in proportion to the strength of 
his faculty of Acquisitiveness. 

This faculty is clearly manifested by 
some of the lower animals and by others 
not at all. The squirrel and the bee 
store up their winter’s supply of provi- 
sion during the period of its abundance, 
and are thus enabled to maintain them- 
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selves in existence till nature again 
opens her storehouse. The great ma- 
jority of animals, however, do not mani- 
fest this faculty. Many change their 
locality when the source of their food 
supply is closed by the frosts of winter ; 
others secure a stinted and precarious 
subsistence during the inclement season; 
and others are wholly dependent for 
their maintenance on the providence of 
man. JAMES MC NEILL. 
(To be continued.) 


THE “HIT” CONTEST CLOSED. 

As announced in the JOURNAL for 
March last that a reward of ten dollars 
would be paid to the person who should 
report the best hit in a phrenological 
examination by any person, we began 
in May their publication, and sixty-eight 
have appeared in the JOURNAL, closing 
with the December number. During 
the month of December we received 
many votes on thesubject. The greatest 
number of votes were for Hit No. 68, 
the next No. 18, then 52 and 63; then 
1, 3L and 50 had an equal number; 6, 
13, 20, 21, 24, 36 and 46 had an equal 
number ; 5, 16, 38, 55, 58, 65 and 67 had 
an equal number of votes. Some wrote 
unable to decide, they were all so good. 
We now renew the same offer for 1892. 

:0: 

TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 

THE editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 


will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as ible, and not longer 
- than two hundred words. All letters 
must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer. The contest will 
be decided by a vote of the subscribers 
of the PHRENOLOGIOAL after publication 
of such stories as the editor shall accept. 
The December number will close the 
contest. Address communications to 
Editor Practical Phrenology Depart- 
ment, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 775 
Broadway, New York. 


THE ROMAN NOSE. 


/ I sine the nose, the kind that grows 
Into a huge proboscis, 
The sort that doctors diag-nose 
‘* Elephantiasis naris ossis.”’ 
Avaunt, ye folks with tiny snouts! 
Of flat insipid features, 
The Muse will none of you, she 
scouts 
Such ordinary creatures. 


1 sing the Roman nose, the scythe 
That mows its way to glory. 

Sure sign of natures strong and blithe, 
Well known in song and story, 

On battlefield, in civil life. 
In senate, court and cloister, 

The Roman nose is like a knife, 
The world is like <n oyster. 


4 MODERN ROMAN NOSE. 


The wight whose nose describes a curve 
Like beak of kite or vulture, 

Is sure to be a man of nerve, 
And oft is one of cult ure. 

Just cast your eye o’er Clio's page, 
Research one fact discloses, 

The mighty men of every age 
Were men of mighty noses. 


Napoleon, the prince of fate, 
Richelieu, that prince of plunder, 

Cesar and Frederick the Great 
Each had a nasal wonder. 

Then let us toast the big-nosed host, 
Let’s raise a mighty chorus 

Of loud ‘‘amens’”’ from sea and coast, 
Stertorous and sonorous! 
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GOVERNING CHILDREN, . 


2. THE RELATION OF CHILDREN TO PARENTS. 


TAN DING toward his child in the 
position of a special Providence, 

the guide of his ignorance, the guardian 
of his helplessness, the parent has a 
right to demand obedience to the seem- 
ingly unbounded but really restricted 
authority which it is his duty to exer- 
cise for the welfare of his charge. And 
now it will be necessary for him to un- 
derstand that obedience is not natural ; 
children have no spontaneous instinct 
for it. They come into the world not 
knowing what it is any more than how 
to practice it; and herein one perceives 
the desirability of not making the first 
lesson unduly harsh and severe Re- 
straints being repugnant to human be- 
ings, those which are inevitable should 
be imposed gradually and gently. There 
ought to be a certain sympathy with the 
baffled, disappointed feeling that pos- 
sesses even the youngest being when 
prevented from carrying out an im- 
pulse. At first only such impulses as 
tend to the child’s own injury should be 
thwarted, that the check may stand out 
in sharp contrast with his usual free- 
dom of movement; and also, that there 
may grow up in his mind an idea that a 
command is not an arbitrary exertion of 
power on the part of the stronger, but 
a kindly ordinance, having in view his 
own welfare. It is not worth while 
constantly to tell a child that we mean 
well toward him and work for his hap- 
piness. He must feel the truth of the 
assertion—must see it borne out in the 
conditions of his life. Once really im- 
bued with the belief that a parent is a 
sympathetic, considerate friend, a child 
falls into the habit of deference toward 
his elder, just as a mature mind comes 


to submit to the mysterious decrees of a 
Providence believed to be benevolent. 
But—no more readily than that. What 
human being but first rebels and strives 
to have his own way when fate seems 
against him? Submission only follows 
when one feels that his will is beating 
against a rock, that there isa great im- 
movable Power behind the human 
agencies fighting him ; so that what he 
would have refused to a fellow creature 
he yields to Law. 

The combative instinct is a natura} 
one, and is necessary to our preserva- 
tion. All possess it to a greater or lesser 
extent, and as it is a blind, indiscrimi- 
nate instinct it has to be trained, so that 
it shall come to exercise itself only in 
the proper direction. A child does not 
at first distinguish the opposition of his 
parents from that of any other hostile 
force ; it is perfectly repugnant to him. 
How is he to be reconciled to it—how is 
a parent to reveal himself so as to make 
the child feel, long before he can reason 
about it, that he is the guardian and 
protector of his interests? Only by 
associating the necessary authority with 
his welfare, in ways so plain that the 
young mind can see the connection. 
For instance, suppose a child creeps to- 
ward a hot stove, intent on putting his 
hand upon it. Ifa mother can exercise 
such restraint over herself as to permit 
him barely to touch it before she draws 
him away she will have made an ad- 
vance, for the baby whose sensations. 
are acute will realize that the stove is 
his foe and the mother his friend, and 
he never could have comprehended that 
if he had been withdrawn before he hed 
felt for himself that the stove hurt him. 
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The mother may then strive to make 
him understand the two words ‘‘ don’t” 
and *‘ hot,” and then the next time he 
is in danger from such a source the 
repetition of those two words will bring 
the affair to his memory, and he will 
associate ‘“‘don’t” with safety. But 
mere words mean nothing to a child, 
and all the tender language that could 
be uttered would not impress him with- 
out the smile and caress accompanying 
them ; nor all the warnings without his 
associating them with some past experi- 
ence. 

In all cases when a slight hurt will 
educate interference should be withheld. 
Herbert Spencer demonstrates in the 
clearest manner that a warning of dan- 
ger followed by sympathy, when the 
warning has been verified, is the most 
effective way of inspiring a child with 
confidence in his parents and fixing in 
his mind an impression of actions to Le 
avoided. And it ought to be borne in 
mind that the experience is enough, 
without tiresome iterations on the part 


of the parent that he has suffered for 


disobedience. That fact is known al- 
ready, and the effort to impress it more 
deeply is revolting, and arouses an ani- 
mosity which is, most of all things, to 
be avoided. 

Of course a small child must be pro- 
tected daily and hourly from harm, but 
such interposition should not be thrust 
upon his notice until he can see the 
sense of it. There ought never to be a 
waste of authority; to display it is to 
abuse it ; and the great object is to train 
a child into submission without exciting 
bad feeling. 

Love, confidence and obedience should 
' grow up side by side in a childish heart. 
Affection is the first sentiment natural 
to an infant, who responds in a remark- 
ably short time to the tenderness lay- 
ished upon it. To develop from this 
trustfulness and docility isa mission for 
which parents would do well to prepare 
themselves by the practice of a rigid 
self-control, and the cultivation of a 


patience and sympathy far beyond that 
they have needed in any other relation 
in life. 

Rousseau says: ‘‘The child ought to 
love his mother before he knows that it 
is his duty to doso.” And—honor to 
human nature !—the lack of filial affee- 
tion is rare. Butif we could see how 
alloyed it often is with doubt, mistrust 
and sometimes contempt, we should be 
less complacent in our acceptance of the 
view that our children love us.. What 
word of compliment or regard can ever 
awaken in our hearts the exquisite sat- 
isfaction evoked by the honest, volun- 
tary exclamation of a tiny being who 
throws himself into our arms, saying : 
‘*Good mother, dear mother!” And 
who can help feeling humbled at a 
tribute only half deserved, or avoid 
recollecting that it comes far less often 
than it would if she were truer to her 
ideals and a more perfect mother to her 
child ! 

Although these ideals can never be 
wholly realized, because we can never 
carry into the heat and hurry of active 
life accurate recollections of our calmly 
reasoned-out views, yet ‘‘ we should aim 
to advance toward perfection, not away 
from it.” Disinterestedness ard self- 
control on the part of the parent ; love, 
trust and obedience on the part of the 
child—how is the relation to be sustained 
when once happily begun ? 

FLORENCE HULL, 


———- + @ 


His DemMEaNor.—Sharp eyed men of 
business take note of a boy’s general 
appearance in making up their estimate 
of what he is worth. A straightforward, 
manly: bearing will help any lad to get 
on his way in the world, while the hap 
hazard sort of way usually suggests to 
the observer a corresponding character. 
Manliness is not a garmert you can put 
on and take off like your Sunday coat. 
It must have its foundation in the heart, 
or it will be a flimsy sham that will de- 
ceive nobody. 
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ON 

T has long been a matter of wonder 

to me why parents will persist in 
teaching their children to use the right 
hand almost to the exclusion of the left, 
when they know by personal experience 
that the use of both is very desirable, 
often feeling the need of the left hand 
in operations that require an equal skill 
in both. I have seen persons punish 
their children for using both hands 
promiscuously, thus trying to suppress a 
natural instinct, simply because the 
child might be laughed at and thus re- 
. flect on its parents. It is a lamentable 
fact that there are thou:ands of things 
done in this world through the prompt- 
ings of vanity, and itthus formsastrong 
factor in the suppression of originality 
aud freedom of thought. From a purely 
physiological point of view the impor- 
tance of using both hands is much 
greater than in the mere increase of 
usefulness, and my attention was first 
led to the consideration of this subject 
by the peculiar cranial developments of 
people who used either one hand or the 
other exclusively, or both hands equally. 
Asa result of a large number of obser- 
vations, I find that in those who use, we 
will say, the left hand a comparative 
deficiency will be found at the organ of 
Weight in the left hemisphere of the 
brain, and closer observation would no 
doubt reveal that such a difference does 
exist in the organ of Destructiveness of 
the same hemisphere also, as this latter 
is directly concerned in supplying the 
force necessary for muscular action ; 
while the faculty of weight regulates 
and modifies that force to suit cireum- 
stances, gives sense 0° resistance and a 
correct appreciation of the amount of 
power required to accomplish any given 
purpose. Furthermore, the importance 
and accuracy of its action may be in- 
ferred from the fact that many persons 
can stand on an inclined plane and 
draw a line vertically that will be a 
perfect right angle to the level of the 
earth, without anything around that 


USING BOTH HANDS. 


could possibly guide them in the least. 
Now this is largely due, not to mere in- 
stinct, but to a keen and wonderful 
discrimination on ihe part of that 
faculty in estimating the force of gravity 
on all sides of the body, and by placing 
the body in the center of those forces it 
establishes a perfect balance. When 
my attention was first called to the 
unequal development of the faculty of 
weight in some people, I also noticed 
that all the perceptives on the same side 
were apparently as well developed as 
those of the undepressed side ; and this 
led me to wonder what the cause could 
be, and I finally came to th conclusion 
that it had some connection specially 
with the greater use of one arm than the 
other in matters pertaining to skill 
rather than strength. In general ob- 
servation, and in the appreciation of 
form, size, color, order and number of 
things around us, we use both eyes ; but 
with weight it is different, since that has 
more to do with muscular control than 
with ocular impressions, hence, one side 
or the other may be more or less devel- 
oped according to which arm is the 
more used. The use of both eyes im- 
plies the use of both hemispheres of the 
brain, and in all probability a man who 
loses an eye will in time have a superior 
development of that half of the brain 
which corresponds to the remaining eye 
—as far at least as the perceptives are 
concerned. In cases where men are 
engaged in doing purely muscular 
work, which requires more force than 
skill, and habitually use one arm in 
preference to the other, the faculty of 
destructiveness will receive the most 
development, and on the side that is 
opposite to the arm most in use, The 
physiological point that I wish to make 
in regard to the advisability of a prom- 
iscuous use of both arms lies in the fact 
that I think a good deal (if not all) of 
the uneven development of the two 
halves of the brain might be attributable 
to this one-sided practice beginning at 
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early childhood. The reason for this 
may be because of the greater amount 
of blood that must flow to the hemi- 
sphere that does the most work, and as 
a consequence not only do the immediate 
organs concerned get more blood, but 
all the surrounding ones also are more 
or less congested, by which they are 
brought to a greater state of activity 
than those on the opposite side, and this 
after a time becomes habitual, resulting 
in an unsymmetrical development of the 
brain. It becomes self-evident therefore 
that if one side of the brain is larger and 
more active than the other, the two 
halves can no longer work as harmoni- 
ously together as they should, and thus 
more labor will be forced upon the active 
section than on the other, causing a cor- 
responding reduction of efficiency for a 
given volume of brain. If a man wanted 
to couple two electric motors together, 
say of one horse-power each, in order 


to obtain two horse-power, he would be 
compelled to select two machines that 
run exactly at the same rate of speed and 
that are of exactly the same dimensions 
in every respect, otherwise the result 
would be anything but profitable or 
practical No man would think of 
coupling a pair of machines together, 
one of which runs 2,000 revolutions per 
minute, and the other only 1,000, be- 
cause the faster one would bave to do all 
the work, besides, to a certain extent, 
dragging theotheralong. For thesame 
reason would we never think of har- 
nessing a horse and an ox together, or 
a fast horse with a slow one, a strong 
with a weak. Children should by all 
means be taught to use their two arms 
equally in everything they do, and this 
habit would in the course of time become 
a second nature, just as much so as the. 
use of one arm only does. 
JULES BUCHEL. 
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**COME, LET US 


OME, let us live with our children ; 

not for them, or at the same time, 

but with them, that our daily life may 
be so mingled with, and merged into, 
theirs, that one looking on cannot say 
where our relation to them begins or 
ceases. This is no light task ; indeed, it 
is impossible without a certain God- 
given insight into child-nature. For 
children, like Juno, walk the earth with 
their heads in the heavens. It is hard 
to lift our thoughts from their daily 
level to meet the deep and abstruse rea- 
sonings of some great philosopher ; but 
it is far harder to lift our thoughts above 
the petty, narrow surroundings of self, 
to the broad, untrammeled regions of a 
child’s mind. We may conceal indiffer- 
ence and dislike from our dearest friend, 
but the clear, penetrating glance of the 
child detects it at once. He knows 
whether we are interested in the story 


*No. XIV. of ‘Studies from the Kinde 
ssued by the New York College for the 
of Teachers. 
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LIVE WITH OUR CHILDREN.” * 


we are telling, or whether we are doing 
it merely to keep him quiet. So, if we 
wish to live with our children, we must 
not expect them to be able to live in the: 
world we live in, but we must leave the- 
world of self and enter the children’s 
world. AsI have said before, this is 
impossible without an intuitive know]l- 
edge of child-nature. Otherwise, we 
might grope along, bruising and dis- 
figuring the children’s delicate organs 
of feeling and thinking by our blind 
efforts to reach them. 

Sympathy is the expression of this. 
Divine gift of knowledge of child- 
nature. We must be able to stand on 
the same spot the child stands on, and 
look in the same direction, if we wish 
to see what he sees. We must know 
what feelings led the boy to disobey, 
and what feelings followed his disobedi- 
ence, before we can hope to influence. 
him by our words and awaken contri- 
tion. On the other hand, we must not 
force our sympathy upon the children, 
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for either they will become so dependent 
upon it that they will not be able to act 
without its aid, or else they will become 
indifferent to it, and then we shall be 
pushed out of the children’s world. The 
doting and fussy mother is not living 
with her children any more than the 
careless and indifferent mother. Though 
the duty to live with the children rests 
first and chiefly upon parents, yet 
Froebel, the great apostle of child-cul- 
ture, showed very plainly its importance 
to teachers, by making it the motto of 
his kindergarten system. 

The Kindergartener’s fitness for her 
duty depends upon her ability to live 
with her children. She, no less than 


the mother, must enter the children’s 
world if she would train and guide their 
slowly awakening threefold nature. 
How can she expect to supply the means 
for rousing and developing the outward 
activity of this threefold nature if she 
is not able to recognize,the inward 
causes of such activity? The true kin- 
dergartener is not repelled by this re- 
quirement ; she finds that after living in 
the children’s world, the world of self 
sinks out of sight, and she is able to 
look out over the roofs and see nothing 
but blue skies; for to live with our 
children is to live very close to God 
himself. 
AMELIE M. FARQUHAR. 
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WHAT TRUE EDUCATION 


N outlining the essential needs in 
modern educatiou, a writer says: 
‘* Schools for the people must emphasize 
those features of an education which 
will be most helpful tothe people, which 
take hold of their daily life to its 
strengthening and its sweetening. First 
and foremost, in all grades of advance- 
ment, must come the useful, with enough 
of the ornamental to make the useful 
attractive. 

‘*[n the proper development of self- 
hood which looks to an increase in 
means of self-elevation, and which re- 
sults in the elevation of others brought 
under its influence, the school must look 
to the most prominent needs of the 
child. For persuasion, he needs a con- 
trol of his own language, an under- 
standing of the use and the power of 
words, a self-poise which will ensure a 
ready and a right utterance at the right 
time, ability to think upon his feet, and 
a store of knowledge upon which to 
draw at will. For practical power he 
needs to know of men in their various 
relations, how men have acted under 
certain conditions, what men have suc- 
ceeded and by what means, how nature’s 
forces may be utilized, in what direc- 
tions he may best use his own physical 


INVOLVES. 


powers through their strengthening and 
their preservation, how each may secure 
the best results in the application of 
acquired intellectual power to the indus- 
tries in which he must engage, how his 
sphere of influence may be enlarged 
through the application of the highest 
moral forces. In this commercial age 
the child must not be left in ignorance 
of the wide world, so narrowed by 
advance of science as to give pungency 
to the adage, ‘Nothing human is for- 
eign to me.’ With this community of 
interest, competition arises which will 
demand the closest calculation, the 
clearest head, the firmest principles, the 
most thorough knowledge of the forces at 
command and oftheir most effective use. 

‘** The man that is to be therefore needs 
a grounding in the language of his 
country, facility in process of reasoning, 
familiarity with the forces of nature and 
of methods of their control, knowledge 
of other peoples, of the course and the 
laws of trade. 

‘*The child who has been taught to 
utter tersely and with clearness his own 
thoughts, who has acquired the habits of 
close and critical observation of the 
common things about him, who can 
control his muscular movements within. 
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the lines of their highest efficiency, who 
realizes as he climbs the hill of know- 
ledge that his horizon rapidly recedes 
and is by reason of this made more 
humble--the child so taught and trained 
can never be educated out of bis sphere 


in life, but will, on the other hand, be 
educated for it. Enough has been said 
to indicate the fundamental topics in a 
proper course of study. They should be 
such as to call into exercise the faculties 
of sight, speech and manual skill.” 
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MODERN 


HE game of baseball no longer en- 

gages the attention of general 
society, but it is football that commands 
the interest of those who are supposed 
to lead the popular sentiment in things 
of sporting interest. This football game 
is not that diversion, so-called, of the 
last generation, any more than the base- 
ball of the present is like the game of 
the same titlein which our fathers found 
a wholesome recreation ; it is rather a 
contest in which the physical force and 
athletic skill of two sets of men are 
brought into exercise in a most earnest 
and often desperate manner, reminding 
one of the contests in the days of an- 
cient Rome. To such a pass, indeed, 
has the matter come that it would ap- 
pear that leading institutions of learn- 
ing set more upon a victory won by a 
team of students in a football match than 
upon intellectual scholarship. A match 
between Yale and Princeton, as exem- 
plified lately, will draw twenty times 
more people of the class called educated 
than a match in which the mental cul- 
ture of twenty or thirty young men, 








FOOTBALL. 


rather than their muscular develop- 
ment, is put to trial. 

But this is not the whole of it. At 
these football contests there are scenes 
of struggle and fierceness that are, to 
use plain speech, brutal, and some of 
the ‘‘ players” are sure to be injured to 
a greater or less extent and compelled 
to leave the field, other men being at 
hand to take their places, and ready to 
meet a similar contingency of injury. 
Very serious wounds, and even fatal in- 
juries have been received by some 
players, yet, aside from mere incidental 
reference to such occurrences, little 
account is made of them in the public 
prints. Like the sports of the ancient 
amphitheater and of the modern bull- 
ring, the probability of somebody being 
hurt in football gives the game its spe- 
cial attraction, we suspect. 

Football is an importation from Eng- 
land. Possibly some ‘‘ improvements” 
have been made upon the original 
pattern of it as conducted by our trans. 
atlantic cousins, but it would appear 
that they, too, carry the game to the 
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degree of struggle that involves risk to 
the physical integrity of players. The 
London Lancet saw fit to devote some 
space to its consideration, and some 
things that were said have as much perti- 
nence tothe American fashion of players 
as to the English, as will be seen by the 
following : 

‘* During the football season that has 
just concluded scarcely a week has 
passed in which we have not recorded 
more or less serious accidents which 
have occurred at the game. It is neces- 
sary to point out that we have in no way 
made any special effort to obtain a 
complete roll of the casualties that have 
happened to football players. We have 
recorded them as we have chanced to 
come across them in the columns of the 
daily and weekly newspapers which 
come under our notice in the ordinary 
routine. There is little doubt that if we 
had consulted the pages of our sporting 
contemporaries, and taken other means 
of ensuring that our list should be an 
exhaustive one and inclusive of minor 
casualties, it would have been multiplied 


at least twenty-fold. There can be no 


question that these accidents (which are 
too often caused by unnecessary rough 
play, and sometimes, it would seem, 
by almost a malice prepense, players 
being told to ‘stop’ a good man of the 
opposite side) have of late years increased 
enormously in numbers. It would also 
appear that they have, as the game has 
attained greater and greater popularity, 
become of a much more serious and 
fatal character. Among the casualties 
we have recorded are twelve cases of 
“death directly attributable to injuries 
received in football matches. ‘Asphyxia 
caused by paralysis of the muscles of 
respiration’ ; ‘acute peritonitis conse- 
quent on injuries received while playing 
in a match’; ‘injury to the brain’; 
‘rupture of the intestine’; ‘rupture 
of the right kidney’; ‘abdominal 
injuries’ are given as some of the 
causes of death. It is unnecessary 
further to particularize. We have said 


enough to show that this game has, 
unfortunately, dangers far exceeding 
those encountered in other forms of 
amusement. We shall, of course, be 
told that serious accidents occur in the 
hunting field, out shooting, at cricket, 
and at other games. This there is no 
denying, and we would be at no pains to 
attempt to deny it; for risk must. 
accompany us all our lives, and every 
moment of them, and we are not disposed 
to make much of the little additional 
risk that is run in healthy and reason- 
able forms of sport. Football, however, 
stands almost alone as regards the 
causation of its accidents, which are 
nearly invariably the result of per- 
sonal encounter with players of the 
opposing side, and it is this element 
of personal conflict which we chiefly 
deplore.” 

The wonder is that the dangerous. 
features of the game have not been 
dwelt upon by some of our medical peri- 
odicals. The matter is certainly of high 
importance, and should be taken in hand 
with direct earnestness. Football should 
be an excellent means of physical ex- 
ercise. Under proper regulation, with 
a leadership thai is intelligent and dis 
creet, it could be made a means of true 
diversion, as well as afford that emula- 
tion that is wholesome to the young man. 
A game so conducted that it involves 
risk to health and life is unworthy 
English civilization, and should, of all 
things, be intolerable to the spirit of 
American collegiate institutions. 

H. 8. D. 





ASIDE from putting them on the right 
way of living the best use of a 
physician is to put heart into sick folk; 
and one of the worst uses of a doctor is 
to take heart from them by discouraging 
them. Quack nostrums would not have 
any patent sale if they did not make the 
patient think temporarily there was 
hope of recovery. True charity puts 
heart into people by rousing them to 
self help. 
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WHY A VEGETARIAN. 


RS. LA FAVRE, in giving her 
experience with the diet ques- 
tion. and her reasons for becoming a 
vegetarian, says: ‘‘I had chronic 
diarrhea during my entire meat eating 
life, and might yet be a flesh-eating 
sufferer but that upon the adoption of 
the Salsbury system of meat-and- water 
diet, I grew rapidly so much worse that 
I only escaped death by entirely dis- 
carding flesh food. Vegetarianism had 
not suggested itself to me, but every 
time that I returned to meat I was at- 
tacked with my old malady, until hav- 
ing made repeated attempts, I entirely 
bade farewell forever to all meats (flesh, 
fish and fow)). 

‘*T was never free from thatdistressing 
ailment two months at atime in my 
thirty years of meat eating, except 
when at sea for a length of time. Flesh- 
eating so far impaired my nervous 
system that insomnia and violent head- 
aches terminated in spinal trouble, and 
curvature. I was reduced to seventy- 
four pounds weight, and in a most 
serious mental and physical condition. 

‘*Upon my adoption of a veetarian 
diet, I improved rapidly, and by the 
time I was thoroughly weaned from 
flesh foods, so that they became digust- 
ing to me, I was entirely free from my 
chronic diarrhea and those frightful 
headaches. 

‘**T have since, by the aid of massage 
and Swedish movements, straightened 
my spine. To be sure, I still feel, to 
some degree, the evil effects of that 
savage meat diet. 

‘*But by the way of showing you 
- what a glorious change had come over 
me in the short space of two years upon 
a diet of pulse, cereals and fruit, I send 
you a photograph taken at that time. 
I was then engaged in mental and 
physical labor—writing, lecturing and 
teaching physical culture, upon an 
apple diet. At this time I had acquired the 
exact, “correct” weight, 130 pounds, for 
one of my height—5 feet, 3 1-3 inches. 


‘*T can assure you my heart is full 
of gratitude to be free from the mala- 
dies which had chained me all those 
years. I feel like proclaiming vege- 
tarianism from the housetops to all hu- 
manity! Is it surprising, then, that I 
have organized vegetarian societies in 
Chicago, New York and Boston ? 

‘*From the first day that I realized 
that it was not the golden grain, the 
clean nuts or the glorious fruits that had 
kept me on the rack for thirty years, 
but ‘dead animals,’ I set about solving 
the problem, and finding the philosophy 
underlying the whole ‘food question.’ 

“The more diligent and unceasing 
my studies, the more fascinating the 
subject becomes, and I am now satisfied 
that the material of which we build our 
bodies and brains plays a far greater 
part in the questions of health, morality 
and mental evolution, than has ever 
been conceived in modern times. 

‘*T would have friends and strangers 
all to know that I have discovered that 
I never had carnivorous teeth; but I 
have a ‘pre-emption claim,’ a ‘rock 
bottom title’ tothe brain I have and 
hold to be mine own, and that brain is 
a vegetarian brain. That is the beauty 
of it. 

‘*Tam thankful, too, that mine eyes 
have been made to see the glory of the 
Lord as I never saw it when my vision 
was obscured, and my brain dulled by 
a diet of dead animals. 

‘*The brain is a higher and more im- 
portant organ to offer in argument than 
the teeth, as I prove to the satisfaction 
of my audiences. I show by the su- 
perior brain development of the vege- 
tarian animals, fowl and men, over that 
of the carnivorous, the vital importance 
of our taking up the study of vegetar- 
ian philosophy. 

“This study should be adopted not 
only by societies, but as well in the 
schools, wherechildren may early learn 
to build their bodies and brains for the 
use to which they should be put.” 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE. 


NDER this heading the Sanitarian 

publishes the following article 

by M. M., which our hygienic readers, 

we doubt not, will approve as contain- 
ing suggestions of practical value : 

‘*One of the highest medical authori- 
ties is credited with the statement, that 
‘nine-tenths of the diseases that afflict 
humanity are caused by neglect to 
answer the calls of nature.’ This state 
-of affairs is generally admitted, but is 
usually attributed to individual indol- 
ence. That, doubtless, has a great deal 
to do with it, but should not part of the 
blame be laid upon the often unpleasant 
environments, which make us shrink as 
from the performance of a painful duty ? 
In social life, unless from absolute 
necessity or charity, people of refined 
habits do not call on those whose sur- 
roundings shock their sense of decency ; 
but when they go to pay the calls of 
nature, they are often compelled to 
visit her in the meanest and most offen- 
sive of abodes built for her by men’s 
hands; for nature herself makes no 
such mistakes in conducting her opera- 
tions. She does not always surround 
herself with the pomp and pride of life, 
but she invariably hedges herself in with 
the thousand decencies and the pomp of 
privacy. 

‘* But what do we often do? We build 
what is sometimes aptly termed ‘an 
out-house,’ because it is placed so that 
the delicate-minded among its frequent- 
ers may be made keenly alive to the 
fact that they can be plainly seen by 
every passer-by and by every idle neigh- 
bor on the lookout. This tiny building 
is seldom weatherproof. In _ conse- 
quence, keen cold winds, from above, 
below and all around, find ready en- 
trance, chill the uncovered person, fre- 

- quently check the motions, and make 
the strong as well as the weak, the 
young as well as the old, very sorry 
indeed that they are so often uselessly 

- obliged to answer the calls of nature. 
“Tis true, the floor is sometimes carpeted 


with snow, but the feet feel that to be 
but cold comfort, though the door may 
enjoy rattling its broken hasp and 
creaking its loose hinges 

‘* How often, too, are the nose and the 
eye offended by disregard of the Mosaic 
injunction, found in the twelfth, thir- 
teenth and fourteenth verses of the 
twenty-third chapter of Deuteronomy ! 
Of course this injunction was addressed 
to a people who had been debased by 
slavery, but who were being trained to 
fit them for their high calling as the 
chosen of God. Butis not some such 
sanitary regulation needed in these 
times, when a natural office is often 
made so offensive to us by its environ- 
ments that it is difficult for us to believe 
that ‘God made man a little lower than 
the angels,’ or that the human body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost ? 

‘* Dwellers in the aristocratic regions of 
a well-drained city, whose wealth en- 
ables them tosurround themselves with 
all devices tending to a refined seclu- 
sion, may doubt all this, but sanitary 
inspectors who have made a round of 
domiciliary visits in the suburbs, or the 
older, neglected parts of a large city, or 
to any part of a country town or village 
will readily affirm as to its general 
truth. 

‘*This unpardonable neglect of one of 
the minor decencies by the mass of the 
people seems to be caused partly by a 
feeling of false shame, and partly by an 
idea that it is expensive and trouble- 
some to make any change that will im- 
prove their sanitary condition or dignify 
their daily lives. 

‘The Rev. Henry Moule, of Fording- 
ton Vicarage, Dorsetshire, England, 
was one of the first to turn his attention 
to this matter. With the threefold 
object of improving the sanitary condi- 
tion of his people, refining their habits 

* and enriching their gardens, he invented 
what he called the ‘dry earth closet.’ 
It is based on the power of clay and the 
decomposed organic matter found in 
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the soil to absorb and retain all offen- 
sive odors and all fertilizing matters ; 
and it consists, essentially, of a me- 
chanical contrivance (attached to the 
ordinary seat) for measuring out and 
discharging into the vault or pan below 
a sufficient quantity of sifted dry earth 
toentirely cover the solid ordure and to 
absorb the urine. The discharge of 
earth is affected by an ordinary pull-up, 
similar to that used in the water-closet, 
or (in the self-acting apparatus) by the 
rising of the seat when the weight of the 
person is removed. From the moment 
when the earth is discharged and the 
evacuation covered, all offensive ex- 
halation entirely ceases. Undercertain 
circumstances there may be, at. times, a 
slight odor, as of guano mixed with 
earth, but this is so trifling and so local 
that a commode arranged on this plan 
may, witkout the least annoyance, be 
kept in use in any room. 

‘*The ‘dry earth closet’ of the philan- 
thropic clergyman was found to work 
well, and was acceptable to his parish- 
ioners. One reason why it was so was 
because dry earth was ready to hand, or 
could be easily procured in a country 
district where labor was cheap. But 
where labor was dear and dry earth 
scarce, those who had to pay for the 
carting of the earth and the removal of 
the deodorized increment found it both 
expensive and troublesome. 

‘**But a modification of this dry earth 
closet, the joint contrivance of anEnglish 
church clergyman and his brother, ‘the 
doctor,’ residents of aCanadian country 
town, who had heard of Moule’s inven- 
tion, is a good substitute, and is within 
the reach of all. This will be briefly 
described. 

‘** The vault was dug as for an ordinary 
closet, about fifteen feet deep, and a 
rough wooden shell fitted in. About 
four feet below the surface of this 


wooden shell a stout wide ledge wase 


firmly fastened all around. Upon this 
ledge a substantially made wooden box 
was placed, just as we place a well- 


fitting tray into our trunks. About 
three feet of the back of the wooden 
shell was then taken out, leaving the 
back of the box exposed. From the 
center of the back of the box a square 
was cut outand a trap door fitted in and 
hasped down. The tiny building, on 
which pains, paint and inventive 
genius had not been spared to make it 
snug, comfortable, well lighted and 
well ventilated, was placed securely on 
this vault. After stones had been im- 
bedded in the earth at the back of the 
vault, to keep it from falling upon the 
trap door, two or three heavy planks 
were laid across the hollow close to the 
closet. These were first covered with a 
barrowful of earth and then with a heap 
of brushwood. Within the closet, in 
the left-hand corner, a tall wooden box 
was placed, about two-thirds full of 
dry, well-sifted wood ashes. The box 
also contained a small long-handled 
fire-shovel. When about six inches of 
the ashes had been strewn into the vault 
the closet was ready for use. No; not 
quite ; for squares of suitable paper had 
to be cut, looped together with twine, 
and hung within convenient reaching 
distance of the right hand ; also a little 
to the left of this pad of paper, and above 
the range of sight when seated, a ten- 
pound paper bag of the toughest texture 
had to be hung by a loop on a nail 
driven into the corner. 

** At first the rector thought that his 
guests would be ‘quick witted enough 
to understand the arrangement,’ but 
when he found that the majority of 
them were, as the Scotch say, ‘dull in 
the uptak,’ he had to think of some 
plan to enforce his rules and regula- 
tions. As by-word of-mouth instruc- 
tions would have been rather embar- 
rassing to both sides, he tacked up ex- 
plicit written orders, which must have 
provoked many a smile. Above the 
bin of sifted ashes he nailed a card 
which instructed: ‘Those who use this 
closet must strew two shovelfuls of 
ashes into the vault.’ Above the pad of 
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clean paper he tacked the thrifty pro- 
verb : ‘ Waste not, want not.’ And above 
the paper bag he suspended a card bear- 
ing this warning: ‘All refuse paper 
must be put into this bag ; nota scrap of 
clean or unclean paper must be thrown 
into the vault* This had the desired 
etfect. Some complacently united to 
humor their host’s whim, as they called 
it, and others, immediately recognizing 
its utility and decency, took notes with 
a view to modifying their own closet 
arrangements. Sarah, the maid-of-all- 
work, caused a good deal of amusement 
in the family circle by writing her 
instructions in blue pencil on the front 
of the ash-bin. These were: ‘Strew 
two shuffefuls of ashes into the volt, but 
don't spill two shuffefuls onto tre floar. 
By order of the Gurl who has to sweap 
up.’ This order was emphatically ap- 
proved of by those fastidious ones who 
didn’t have to ‘sweep up.’ 

‘This closet opened off the woodshed, 
and besides being snugly weatherproof 
in itself was sheltered on one side by the 
shed and on another by a high board 
fence. The ot].er two sides were screened 
from observation by lattice work, outside 
of which evergreens were planted to 
give added seclusion and shade. A 
ventilator in the roof and two sunny 
little windows, screened at will from 
within by tiny Venetian shutters, gave 
ample light and currents of fresh air. 
For winter use, the rector’s wife and 
daughters made ‘ hooked ’ mats for floor 
and for foot support. These were hung 
up every night in the shed to air and 
put back first thing in the morning. For 
the greater protection and comfort of 
invalids, an old-fashioned foot-warmer, 
with a handle like a basket, was always 
at hand ready to be filled with live coals 
and carried out. 

‘*The little place was always kept as 
exquisitely clean as the dainty, old- 
fashioned drawing-room, and so vigilant 
was the overseeing care bestowed on 
every detail, that the most delicate and 
acute sense of smell could not detect the 


slightest abiding unpleasant odor. The 
paper bag was frequently changed, and 
every night the accumulated contents 
were burned ; out of doors in the sum- 
mer, and in the kitchen stove--after a 
strong draft had been secured—in the 
winter. Atstated times the decdorized 
mass of solid increment—in which there 
was not, or ought not to have been, any 
refuse paper to add useless bulk— was 
spaded through the trap door, out of the 
box in the upper part of the vault, intoa 
wheelbarrow, thrown upon the garden 
soil, and thoroughly incorporated with 
it. In this cleansing-out process there 
was little to offend, so well had the ashes 
donetheir concealing,deodorizing work. 

‘* Tn usiog this modified form of Moule’s 
invention, it is not necessary to dig a 
deep vault. The rector, given to fore- 
casting, thought that some day his 
property might be bought by those who- 
preferred the old style ; but his brother, 
the doctor, not troubling about what 
might be, simply fitted his well-made, 
four-feet-deep box, with its trap-door, 


_into a smoothly dug hole that exactly 


held it, and set the closet overit. In 
all other respects it was a model of his 
brother’s. This last is within the reach 
of all, even those who live in other 
people’s houses; for when they find 
themselves in possession cf an unspeak- 
ably foul closet, they can cover up the 
old vault and set the well-cleaned, re- 
paired, fumigated closet upon a vault 
fashioned after the doctor’s plan. A 
stout dry-goods box, which can be 
bought for a trifle, answers well enough 
for the purpose, after a little ‘ tinkering” 
to form a trap-door. 

** Of course dry earth is by far the best 
deodorizer and absorbent, but when it 
can not be easily and cheaply procured, 
well-sifted wood or coa] ashes— wood pre- 


ferred—is a good substitute. The ashes. 


must be kept dry. If they are not, they: 
lose their absorbing, deodorizing powers. 
They must also be well sifted. If they 
are not, the cinders add a useless and 
very heavy bulk to the increment.” 
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HANDY 

HE Christian Union tells the fol- 

lowing story to show the advan- 

tages of having ‘‘ Handy Places,” etc., 
about the house. 

**As an old-maid aunty I visited this 
summer a newly furnished home, and 
made so many suggestions in this line, 
that it became a standing joke. The boy 
of the household, although not a Jack- 
at-all-trades, was ever ready to please 
me. His morning salutation, ‘Well, 
aunty, any shelves to-day? could sel- 
dom be angwered in the negative, for 
seeing the comfort of a few made us, 
like Oliver Twist, constantly cry for 
“more.” Two small shelves put into 
zrandmother’s closet for vials, etc., only 
suggested the convenience of one the 
full length, which, with hooks screwed 
up into it, also made space for her dresses 
below. 

‘* Aunty’s room had no closet, but in 
a corner were soon two, in form more 
rounding out than the quarter of a circle- 
Before fastening up the lower shelf, it 
was covered with screw-hooks at spaces 
of five inches. With a cretonne curtain 
fastened to the top shelf, it became quite 
an ornament to the room. A similar 
closet was put in the corner of the dear 
mother’s room, and here she hangs the 
‘piece bags,’ saving many a tiresome 
run to the attic when something must 
be mended ‘right away’ by her willing 
hands. 

‘*The books which one cannot leave 
behind, and yet find no place for when 
the trunks are unpacked, were made to 
feel quite at home on a book-shelf of 
thin pieces of wood, strung on cords in 
which knots were made to keep them in 
place. 

‘*The little sister’s overcrowded closet 
was enlarged by placing a shelf, two 
feet wide, the entire length, and high 
enough from the floor to admit boxes 
below. On this the lawn dresses, neatly 
folded, not only saves work in the 
laundry, but, what is still more import- 
ant, will spare the dear one much vexa- 


PLACES. 


tion. A shelf in the bath-room for the 
many conveniences needed there; a 
shelf in the spare room washstand, 
where visitors may place the bottles 
necessary to bring, but troublescme to 
dispose of ; a narrow strip for tumblers 
and cups between shelves in dining- 
room closet; a shelf near kitchen range, 
on which cook can place necessary arti- 
cles, and below it a box for the knives 
and forks in constant use—all save many 
a@ weary step. 

** And so we went from garret to cel- 
lar, and, while the father and son smiled 
at the old maid’s whims, the workers in 
the household thanked her, and only 
wondered how they so long endured the 
need of these conveniences. And is it 
notso in many homes, if only our boys 
would think of it? The work of an 
hour with their deft hands wil. save 
many steps a day, andin a year miles 
of needless walking for those willing 
feet that spare not themselves in the 
service of love.” 

The story is a good one in spite of its 
brevity. It needs qualification in one 
or two places, lest those who attempt to 
follow its instructions be led into trouble. 
The under side of a shelf is no place for 
a clothes hook. There are many styles 
made for the purpose, but they are all 
disappointing. Evidently the old maid 
was better at invention than at experi- 
ence. Five-inch spaces are too small to 
hang clothes for grown people, or even 
children. Ten inches from one hook to 
another is not too much, and a foot is 
still better. If one doesn’t believe it, 
the experience can be gained very 
easily. 

Shelves put up on cords are very good 
theoretically ; practically they are a 
tremendous strain on the temper and 
patience. Better pile the books on 
the floor and cover them with a cloth 
until a proper set of shelves can 
be got, and put up with screws and 
brackets. 

W. E. P. 
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NATURE AND ARTIFICE.—A few years 
ago a party of tourists through the 
mountains in North Carolina stopped at 
the picturesque village of Waynesburg 
for a few days. 

While they were climbing one of the 
mountains near the town they met a 
young girl driving some cows to pasture. 
She had a beautiful head and noble 
figure, which her dress, a short blue 
flannel gown and a white handkerchief 
knotted at her throat, set off. Her hair 
was twisted in a smooth coil at the nape 
of her neck. 

The artist of the party exclaimed 
with delight—‘‘ Come to-morrow ; just 
as you are,” he begged, ‘‘and I will 
make a picture of you.” 

The girl promised, well pleased, but 
lingered to inspect the strangers from a 
little distance. 

The next day she appeared, but the 
artist found to his horror that she wore 
a tawdry print gown, looped and be- 
dizened with bows, in an attempt at imi- 
tation of the dresses worn by the ladies 
of the party. Her hair was cut in a 
bang, puffed and frizzed. Upon her 


hands were a pair of soiled gloves. She 
attempted to mince as she walked. All 
the grace of her free carriage, learned 
in climbing the mountain passes, was 
gone. She was a ridiculous burlesque 
of a fine lady of the town. 


— 





ti tel 


AN APPLICATION FOR BuRNs.—A good 
domestic remedy for burns can be pre- 
pared in the following manner: Take 
about a pound of the best white glue and 
break it into small bits and soak in a 
quartof water until soft. Then dissolve 
completely by means of a water bath, 
and add two ounces of glycerine and six 
drams of pure carbolic acid ; continuing 
the heat until the whole is dissolved. 
Oa cooling, this hardens to an elastic 
mass covered with a shining skin, and 
it may be kept for any length of time in 
a well-corked bottle. When required for 
use it is to be placed for a few minutes 
in a water bath until sufficiently liquid, 
and then applied by means of a broad 
camel’s-hair brush. It forms in about 
two minutes a shining, smooth, flexible 
and nearly transparent skin. 





NOTES IN 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 





Unconscious Recall of the For- 
gotten.—It is an every-day occurrence to 
most of us to forget a particular word, or a 
line of poetry, and remember it some hours 
iater, when we have ceased consciously to 
seek for it. We try, perbaps anxiously at 
first, to recover it, well aware that it is 
hidden somewhere in our memory, but un- 
able to seize it. By and by, when, so far as 
consciousness goes, our whole minds are 
absorbed in a different topic, we exclaim, 
‘Eureka! The word or verse is so and 
so.” So familiar is this phenomenon that we 
are accustomed in similar straits to say, 
‘*Never mind, I shall think of it by and 
by.”” And we deliberately turn away, not 
intending finally to abandon the pursuit, 


but precisely as if we were possessed of an 
obedient secretary or librarian, whom we 
could order to hunt up a missing document 
or turn out a word in a dictionary while we 
interested ourselves with something else. 
The more this phenomenon is studied the 
more, I think, the observer of his own men- 
tal processes will be obliged to concede th at 
so far as his own conscious self is concerned, 
the research is made absolutely without 
him. He has neither power nor pleasure, 
nor sense of labor in the task, any more; 
than if it were performed by somebody else. 
his conscious self is all the time suffering, 
enjoying or laboring on totally different 
grounds. 

Piano-playing is of all others the most 
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extraordinary manifestation of the powers 
of unconscious cerebration. Here we seem 
to have not one slave, buta dozen. Two 
different lines of hieroglyphics have to be 
read at once, and the right hand is to be 
guided to attend to one of them, the left to 
the other. All the ten fingers have taeir 
work assigned as quickly as they can move. 
The mind interprets scores of A sharps and 
B flats and C naturals into black ivory keys 
and white ones ; crotchets, and quavers, and 
demi-semi-quavers, rests and all the other 
mysteries of music. The feet are not idle, 
but have something to do with the pedals. 
And all the time the performer—the con- 
scious performer—is in a seventh heaven of 
artistic rapture at the results of all this 
tremendous business, or, perchance, lost in 
a flirtation with the individual who turns 
the leaves of the music book.— Pop. Science 
News. 


Man Affected by Other Worlds. 
—The fact that our knowledge of the out- 
side world is due to nerve-like or vibrating 
forms of energy of varying dimensions 
leads to some very interesting speculations. 


Space is full of such vibrations: from the 
sun, and from every fixed star, streams of 
radiant energy are constantly flowing, of 
every possible magnitude and variety. Up 
to the present time we have been acquainted 
with vibrations of a very narrow range of 
magnitude, approximately between three 
and eight ten-millionths of a millimeter, a 
millimeter being about one-twenty-fifth of 
aninch. But is is probable there are other 
vibrations, both larger and smaller, con- 
stantly surrounding us, which, if our organ- 
isms were adapted to receive them, might 
reveal to us forms of knowledge of which 
at present we have no conception. 
Considering the problem of life itself— 
What force is it that leads men and animals 
to perpetuate their individuality by seeking 
food end fleeing from or giving battle to 
enemies, or leads them to perpetuate their 
species by reproducing their kind? What 
is the universal fear of death but an instinc- 
tive tendency toward the perpetuation of 
both individual and species? We can find 
no cause for such actions and desires, un- 
less they are an imperfectly conceived con- 
nection with the undiscovered universe 


around us. May not some of the vibrations 
sent to us from the sun and other centers of 
radiant energy have a more profound influ- 
ence upon us than we have knowledge of ? 
The nerves of light and heat are directly 
perceived by us; but what of the others ? 
There is certainly an undiscovered universe. 
Whether it is identical with ‘‘ that undis- 
covered country from whose bourn no trav- 
eler returns” time only cantell. Our mental 
and spiritual horizon is a very limited one. 
The little progress we have made in com- 
prehending the mechanism of the universe, 
which our senses make known to us, only 
shows the vattness of that which lies be- 
yond ; and we must depend alone upon the 
great and universal law of progres and 
development to bring us to a complete un- 
derstanding of the conditions of our own 
existence, and a perfect comprehensicn of 
the great truth that ‘‘the laws of Nature 
are the thoughts of God.”—Popular Sci- 
ence News. 


Prehistoric Monuments of 
Brittany.--In the barren and almost 
treeless plains of Morbiban, near the Land's 
End of France, are many of those so-called 
Celtic or Druidical ruins. These remains 
are mounds, tombs and monoliths, erected 
by a race whose remote descendants still 
occupy the soil, their farms and dwellings 
bordering upon and, in part, inclosing the 
tombs and lines of stone pillars which keep 
silent watch over the region. The best known 
and most imposing of these series of pillars 
or ‘‘menhirs” (long stones) are the great 
alignments of Carnac, which have for cen- 
turies excited the curiosity and interest of 
travelers and antiquarians. 

The menhirs, also called peulvans, are 
arranged in groups of from nine to thirteen 
rows, each row being called an alignment. 
These menhirs must have been roughly 
hewed and chipped into their present shapes 
with small axes of polished flint. jade and 
the harder varietiesof serpentine. But how 
were they transported and put in position, 
for they weigh more than some of the obe- 
lisks of Egypt ? 

The tomb-like structures called dolmens, 
from “ven, a stone, and dol, a table, consist 
of a few large, broad, flat stones set up on 
edge, so as to inclose a more or less oblong 
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space. The larger ones are about six feet 
high, and covered by a single great slab 
(table), or several flat stones. They in 
nearly all cases face the east, and were places 
of sepulture, or tombs. All archeologists 
agree that these monuments were erected 
by the Neolithic race, or group of races, 
who used polished stone axes, and that this 
complex of races originated in the East, 
perhaps between the Caspian and Black 
seas, bringing with them the cereais, flax 
and the domestic animals. The people now 
inhabiting these plains speak a semi-fossil 
language, and still cherish a few Pagan, al- 
most prehistoric, superstitions. They could 
readily talk with Celtic, Irish and Welsh, 
but French is a foreign language to them, 
and, in short, they are a link between the 
present and the age of stone E. M. 


Insanity in the American Ne- 
gro.—The increase of insanity in the negro 
race during the past twenty-five years has 
been at the enormous rate of 100 per cent., or 
more, every ten years. This has been the 
case in Virginia, and the increase has been 
hardly less in other States where the same 
zetiological influences exist. From 1880 to 
1890 the negro population of Virginia in- 
creased only 1.46 per cent. (according to 
the census report), while the number of 
insane negroes in 1890 was double that in 
1880. In 1860 there was only one insane 
negro to every 5,800 of the population, 
while now there is approximately 1 to every 
800. In the white race the proportion is 1 to 
625—about. The causes productive of the 
rapid increase of insanity in the negro 
since the war have been numerous: Alco- 
hol, vices, excesses in vicious habits, bur- 
den of support, overcrowded and unhealthy 
apartments, violation of rules of health 
and hygiene, idleness and general priva- 
tion, political and religious excitement, 
etc.—in short, abuse of freedom. Hered- 
ity has, as yet, played little part in caus- 
ing insanity in the negro, but it is growirg 
in importance, and in the future it will, 
doubtless, be a most potent etiological 
factor. General paresis is rarely seen in a 
negro. Abuse of alcohol in the negro is 
more apt to produce epileptoid convulsions, 
mania, etc., than delirium tremens—Dr. F. 
Drewey, in New York Medical Journal. 


Evidence of Purpose in Na- 
ture.—The universe in all its parts is the 
visible manifestation to us of an underlying 
mind, and all interpretation by us of the 
phenomena of nature should therefore be 
guided by the assumption of underlying 
purpose.—It seems to me that very much of 
the philosophy of our day goes astray sim- 
ply because it endeavors to cut loose from 
this principle of mind as the basis of all 
phenomena. We might conceivably, for ex- 
ample, trace clearly every stage in the pro- 
gress and evolution of the earth and its 
inhabitants, from the primitive nebulous 
state, to the present time. We might recog- 
nize every successive step as the necessary 
consignment of the antecedent conditions. 
We might then conceivably exhaust the en- 
tire physical content. But yet the real 
relation of each step to the antecedent con- 
ditions would not he even touched. We 
would have a multitude of facts, more or 
less coherent, in groups, it might be, but no 
unity throughout. The guiding principle, 
on which to base such unity, would be dis- 
cerned. We should observe a process, but 
no plan; orderly change, but no purpose ; 
mind and intelligence emerging from matter 
and force, but no antecedent mind and in- 
telligence. This, indeed, seems the bias 
which to-day warps much of our scientific 
philosophy, and builds upon sound facts a 
top heavy structure. Toe assumption seems 
to be that, if we can trace the mechanism and 
exhaust the entire physical content, we shall 
explain everything, and the intellectual and 
moral content will be necessarily included. 
The physicist, dealing exclusively with mat- 
ter and energy, may be quite right in con- 
fining his study to the purely physical 
aspect, but, when he proceeds to construct 
a philosophy of the universe, such a position 
is an insufficient basis. To deal with phe- 
nomena, and ignore that which lies back of 
all phenomena, to attempt to unify all 
knowledge by disregarding that which gives 
significance to unity, is to fail at the very 
start.” 

From ‘Science and Immortality ’—The 
Century. 


Causation of Fatigue.—With re- 
gard to the incidents of fatigue phenomena, 
considered as representing in intensified form 
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the incidence of changes which underlie the 
‘muscular sense” and the ‘‘ sense of ef- 
fort,’’ the conclusions which appear to me 
of most interest are : 

1. That the conducting channels (nerve 
fibers) do not suffer fatigue, but that fatigue 
consequent upon excessive nervous action, 
whether voluntary or excited, especially in- 
volves the terminal or junctional organs in 
the weaker muscular chain. 

2. That in voluntary fatigue the degree of 
change is in decreasing ratio from center to 
periphery. In other words, that the cell of 
higher function is, relatively to the amount 
of effect which it can produce, more ex- 
haustible than the cell which is subordinate 
to it in the centro-muscular chain. So that 
central fatigue is protective from peripher- 
al fatigue, and although normally in the 
body the dynamic effect of the physiologi- 
cal stimulus emitted by a ‘‘ motor” center 
far exceeds the ‘‘ maximal” effect which 


can be elicited by direct experimental exci- 
tation, yet that physiological stimulus, by 
virtue of the rapid exhaustibility of the or- 
gan from which it proceeds, cannot normally 
‘‘overdrive” and exhaust the subordinate 
elements of the motor apparatus. The lower 
function is deep-rooted, the higher function 
is now grown and growing. The organic 
foundation is firm, the organic crown is- 
mobile; expenditure in each single move- 
ment, the expenditure of a day’s work, the 
expenditure of a life-time, the accelerated 
expenditure of the over-mastered or over- 
willing slave, the narcotic after. effect of the 
stimulation effect, the accidental episode of 
epilepsy, have as their common feature ® 
dissolution of matter beginning at the crown 
of the nervous edifice and deepening in ever 
smaller ratio throughout its lower strata. 
Last to come is first to go, first to go is most. 
to go. First to come is last to go, last to go 
is least to go.”—Brain. 
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THE CONTRASTS—1N HEALTH, IN 
SICKNESs. 

HE principle crystallized in the old 

song, ‘‘ We never miss the water 
till the well runs dry,” is strikingly il- 
lustrated in the diversity of conduct ex- 
hibited by people when well and when 
ill. In the first condition, with every- 
thing going on much to their liking-- 
good appetite, good fellowship, ability 
to go about, burn the oil or gas long 
into the night, etc.—they are careless of 


themselves, indifferent to the best in- 
terests of mind or body. They whistle 
or snap their fingers derisively at kindly 
meant admonitions, and the deprecatory 
shake of a mother’s or father’s head is. 
by the young man or young woman set 
to the account of old-fogyness or undue 
anxiety. 

But when sickness comes, with its 
cramps and pains, its fever and conges- 
tion, its confinement to chamber or bed, 
then the demeanor is completely altered. 
The careless attitude becomes one of 
crouching humility ; thescornful face is- 
changed toan expression of anxiety and 
entreaty ; the disdainful voice, with the 
language of slang and willful intoler- 
ance of advice, becomes pitifully meek 
and declares submission to every mode 
of treatment that will only help toward 
getting well. 

Nobody wants to be sick or invalided. 
Yet why is it that most areso indifferent: 
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to taking reasonable care of themselves 
when well ? Is it because of an inherent 
dislike to the serious regard of self that 
such care demands, or is it because of a 
mistaken idea of the trouble that attends 
taking care of one’s self properly? As 
concerns the first of these questions, we 
are sure that there is no serious dislike 
to self-consideration by these people, for 
so far as gratification goes in social mat- 
ters, dress, appetite, amusement, and 
what may minister to physical ease, they 
pay very much attention to their per- 
sonale. But the second question may 
be answered in the affirmative in appli- 
cation to the majority, who doentertain 
the notion that to follow the advice of 
the books and of physicians would be to 
inaugurate a system of constant over- 
sight in which every act would be a 
subject of inquisition with respect to its 
healthfulness. In this view of the mat- 
ter the young man or young woman 
says, ‘‘Who wants to be constantly 
thinking whether this or that is going 
to hurt him? Pshaw! I'd rather have 
my fun, even if I ’m sick after it.” 

It is, however, the extremes of indis- 
creet conduct that we would protest 
against—actions altogether beyond the 
pale of reason, and which any intelli- 
gent person knows to be harmful. In 
the rush of business enterprise, in the 
whirl of social pleasures, men and 
women forget or are indifferent to the 
simplest rules of hygiene and temper- 
ance, and when broken down with ner- 
vous debility, or dyspepsia, or rheuma- 
tism, or catarrh, or whatever else the 
‘*faculty”” may term it, they fearfully 
appeal to the physician for restoration. 

There’s an enormous amount of edu 
cational work being done now-a-days, 


and fresh schemes for further work are 
exhibited, but there seems to belittlecon- 
sideration given to the more important 
need of the masses for sound hygienic 
instruction, that they may at least be 
shown how the adoption of habits for 
the reasonable care of their health will 
promote their interests in all lines of 
daily life. 





LET US HAVE IT TESTED. 

IN reply, as it were, to a statement 
of ours, that we believed education and 
the development of special surround- 
ings had more to do with character and 
capacity than birth, a disciple of hered- 
ity sent us an elaborate pamphlet con- 
taining a long list of ‘‘ examples,” 
showing how this voluptuary, that 
drunkard, that eccentric, that lunatic, 
ete., had progeny manifesting pecul- 
iarities of nature similar to the parent. 
We were not told the character of the 
nurture, environment and education of 
the progeny, but it appeared to be as- 
sumed that the perversion and debase- 
ment of the children of such parentage 
were an inevitable consequence. It 
might be expected to be inevitable from 
the fact that, as things are in modern 
society, if a child be born in a depraved 
milieu, he is likely to remain there long 
enough to have what elements of moral 
and physical perversion were born with 
him developed into active operation 
and powerful control. 

We are having so many examples set 
before us almost daily of children, born 
in what are considered our best famil- 
ies, bringing, through vicious or crimi- 
nal conduct, reproach and shame to their 
parents, that we wonder the heredity 
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people do not take this more into ac- 
count, and from a view of both sides— 
the relation of a debased parentage, or 
of an honorable family stock—draw 
stronger conclusions with respect to the 
natural tendencies of human nature to 
depravity. 

But we are not moved from our po- 
sition by what we hear or read of 
statistics, for the statistics are very de- 
ficient in point of information that has 
a most essential bearing on the matter 
of our claims. The unfortunate victims 
of vice and sin are rarely shown to 
have had a reasonable opportunity to 
extricate themselves from the perverting 
influences amid which they were born, 
so that the disastrous outcome of a 
course of wickedness, ruin, is but a 
natural finality. Alexandre Dumas, 
Jr., ina book entitled ‘‘The Palace of 
Justice,” at Paris, asks why not try to 
resolve the questions of heredity, free 
will and responsibility in early life, and 
in scientific fashion? Why not put the 
child of vice and crime where he shall 
have the education and instruction that 
we would give to our own children, and 
see what would become of ‘‘ that implac- 
able heredity, the subject of so many dis- 
cussions purely theoretical at present.” 

Some of our charitable institutions 
claim to have done great things for the 
homeless street waif, with the aid of a 
system of instruction far from perfect. 
With a well-equipped home, officered 
by men and women who understand 
human organization and character and 
have a warm sympathy for the unfortu- 
nate of their kind, what may not be 
done to rescue and reform the ‘‘ hood- 
lum ” class, and deliver society from a 
growing terrorism ? 


KNOW IT TOO WELL. 


Ir is announced that the editor of the 
Wine and Spirit Bulletin has bought a 
tract of about fifty acres of land in the 
suburbs of Louisville, Ky., to be converted 
into a select mansion and villa district. It 
is also stated that ten of Kentucky’s leading 
distillers and wealthy liquor dealers have 
joined inthe enterprise, and have purchased 
lots with a view to building. What is spe- 
cially significant about the transaction is 
the fact, as is stated, that the title-deeds for 
the estate contain a proviso prohibiting the 
erection of places for the sale of liquor.— 
Exchange. 


If this be true, and we have no reason 
for thinking it false, the fact should be 
published broadcast as a most powerful 
manifesto against the liquor traffic from 
the very men who are engaged in it as 
a settled business. By employing the 
profits of their damning trade in other 
and legitimate lines they aim to secure 
themselves from loss. 


Those liquor-makers and liquor-sell- 


ers are smart. They know what to 
expect from others of their own class. 
They know that one rum shop in a little 
community may hinder its better growth, 
if it dogs not ruin it altogether; and so 
they resolve that while they themselves 
may thrive on gains drawn from the 
pockets of appetite-bound patrons, they 
are not going to have their families and 
their tenants exposed to injury and loss 
that will react upon themselves with 
prompt directness. 

A better temperance lecture than this 
from Kentucky, where whisky-making 
and whisky-drinking have had the 
character in times past of amanly virtue, 
can scarcely be circulated. The moral 
of it is clear to the dullest. 
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EIGHTy Four —It may be well to note 
‘thatthe poet of patriotism and charity, 
for Mr. Whittier deserves all the sig 
nificance belonging to such an ascrip- 
‘tion, has just passed his eighty-fourth 
year. According to report, this Nestor 
of American poetry, if not of English 
poetry at large, isin that good state of 
health that makes birthday congratula- 
tions much more than matter of course 
-compliments. New England has reason 
to be proud of Whittier. And there is 
the piquant ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” O. W. H. only two years be- 
hind his friend of Amesbury, whose 
spirit does not appear to have lost a 
particle of its resilience. 

It issome timesince the current press 
has published a fresh poem by Mr. 
Whittier, ‘‘ but,” as a literary contem- 
porary says, ‘‘his latest verse has even 
a riper and mellower tone than his ear- 
liest.” 
certainly we should expect a similar 
quality in the well-considered verse of 
the Quaker poet. 

~~ + @ 

PractTicaL Support.—The series of 
articles on ‘‘Governing Children,” be- 
ginning with the January number, has 
anticipated in some particulars what 
we had in view in the further devel- 
opment of the subject of Systematic 
Moral Culture. Miss Florence Hull, 
will, it is likely, surprise some mothers 
and teachers by the directness of her 
imputation that to them is due a large 
share of the evils in social life. This 


new writer shows an unusual mastery 
of the subject on which she writes—an 
understanding of child-nature and a 
discernment of its needs for development 
and training that one will look far into 


If good fruit mellows with age, | 


the books on pedagogy to find their 
like. Her points are so well founded 
that doubtless many readers will own 
that they have never before realized the 
necessity of trouble and care in guiding 
the little ones. In her second article 
Miss Hull shows most positively that 
obedience is the result of training, and 
her suggestions for securing it havea 
logical ‘clearness that must carry con- 
viction of their practical value. 

That the more advanced of anthro- 
pologists are rather on our side than 
against usin this matter we may quote 
from one of the most prominent, Mr. 
Francis Galton. He has devoted a great 
deal of time to investigation into the 
heredity of genius, and comes to the 
conclusion that the brain of a child 
naturally tends to develop the facul- 
ties, more or less equally commingled, of 
both its parents. This general rule is, 
however, modified in the tirst place by 
the superiority of one sex over the other. 
In some families the influence of the 
father's intellect or want of intellect is 
conspicuous in all the children and 
prevails altogether over that of the 
mother. In other families the positions 
are reversed, and in many instances 
some of the children resemble one parent 
and some the other. Sometimes they 
are like neither parent, but an uncle, 
auat or some other collateral relative. 
If this were not so how aecount for the 
great original differences found in a 
family of children ? 

The extreme notions of some of the 
hereditary advocates with regard to 
the transmission of vicious and crim- 
inal constitutions, do not find much 
support here. 
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Questions or ‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Sorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters address 7 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 





Basis or Tgacninc—Question.—Is not 


the study and application of psychology by 
& great many teachers based upon the prin- 


ciples of Phrenology ? J. R. 

Answer.—Very many teachers recognize 
the necessity of a sound psychology to ef- 
fective teaching. Pedagogy, which has in 
later days been made a special study, claims 
a scientific basis, and that, of course, is 
psychology. The more recent developments 
in the American system of education, or the 
Quincy method, as it is called, are due, we 
think it fair to say, to the efforts of Horace 
Mann to make teaching true to human or- 
ganization, and his views were derived from 
the predications of George Combe and other 
phrenologists. To be sure, some authori- 
ties in the educational realm point to the 
. metaphysicians, or psychologists, as pro- 
viders of the facts and principles of mind 
structure, but what there is of sound, trust- 
worthy doctrine in the standard treatises on 
psychology is so much likethe postulations 
of Phrenology that one may suspect the lat- 
ter to be the source of the former. 


STRENGTH oF AN OrnGan—W. A. M.—Your 
remarks are in the main true. The cubical 
area of an organ bears a relation to its pow- 


er, taking into account quality, etc., but it 
must be remembered that the character of 
the expression of the faculty depends upon 
the co-ordinate relation of the organ to other 
organs. The broad, low head will belikely 
to give to Secretiveness, for example, a cer- 
tain practical, matter-of-fact physical or 
selfish coloration that will not be seen im 
Secretiveness that is relatedto a high crown 
and a full reflective development. In the 
latter case the expression may be strongly 
individual, yet have a good moral tone. 
There may be a more adroit or shrewd use- 
of Secretiveness in the latter case than the 
former, but the selfish or mean element will 
not appear, as in the case of the low head. 
Again, in the high head, with the better 
environment, it is likely to have Secretive- 
ness become less potential in the person’s 
activities, and in time appear to be even 
weak. The exercise of the selfish elements 
depends, of course, upon the stimulation 
they receive, and here it is that environ- 
ment or assocation and habit bears a most 
important part in their influence. 


Hats anp Heaps—T. B.--The article to 
which you refer we have seen. It is faulty 
in several particulars. First, because the 
writer does not take into view the fact that 
the conformator which was used in taking 
the reduced forms that appear in the article 
does not proportionately reduce the shapes, 
but narrows them unduly. Any craniolo- 
gist would pronounce nearly all of them as 
inaccurate, and a crim‘nal anthropologist. 
would be likely to say that if certain of the 
heads be correctly represented their owners. 
should be carefully looked after by the po- 
lice. The writer ventures a statement that 
is remarkable only for its evident ignorance, 
in saying that ‘‘ the Phrenology of the Gal} 
and Spurzheim variety has been exploded 
for a multitude of good reasons,” for were 
he conversant with the views of leading 
anthropologists in Europe and America, as 
Benedikt, Broca, Ferrier, Spitzka, Buttolph, 
etc., he would know that the opinions of 
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Gall and Spurzheim are taking higher 
ground in general science than ever before, 
and for “‘ a multitude of good reasons”’ are 
now and then appealed to in the diagnosis 
of brain and mind disease. We suspect that 
the article was made up by some newspaper 
man who collected theconformator shapes, 
and then made his ‘‘copy” to fit them as 
best he knew or could guess. 


Disgasep Sxkutt—H. 8. P.—A careful ex- 
amination may reveal conditions of disease 
in early life or at the present time. Chil- 
dren who have had rickets, or dropsy on 
the brain, or necrosis due to inherited dis- 
ease usually carry into adult life some of 
the effects of the malady from which they 
suffer. There may be an incomplete clos- 
ure of certain sutures, which will be 
evident on manipulation, or a thickening or 
folding over of the tables. In order to be 
acquainted with the indications of crania) 
disease, it would be necessary for you to 
study the anatomy of the skull and the 
pathology of diseases that affect it. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inte: 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from h- 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 
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The Spurzheim Collection in 
Boston.—A statement is made in one of 
the recent Sketches of Phrenological Bio- 
graphy, with reference to the cranium of 
Dr. Spurzheim and his collection of phren- 
ological material, that is somewhat incor- 
rect, and if it will be permitted I should 
like to say something with regard to the 
matter, and perhaps furnish a little in- 
formation that may be of use to the reader 
of the Purenotoaioat. First, let me say 
that after the Boston Phrenological Society 
had terminated its active existence, the en- 
tire phrenological museum—including the 
skull of Dr. Spurzheim, his collection of 
skulls and busts, along with the busts col- 
lected and presented to the Society by Mr. 
J. D. Holm, of London, and the busts col- 
lected by members of the Boston Phrenologi- 
cal Society—was purchased by Dr. J. C. 


Warren, of Boston, and by him presented 
to the Harvard Medical School in 1847, at 
that time located on North Grove street, 
Boston. The donation then became part 
of. the Warren Anatomical Museum. A 
few years ago, when the Harvard Medica? 
School removed to their new building, cor- 
ner of Boylston and Exeter streets, they 
transferred the Warren Anatomical Museum 
to it also, along with the skull of Dr. Spurz- 
heim, but his general collection of skulls 
and busts, over 400 in number, was left be- 
hind (as being of no value, I suppose). The 
old college building is now partly occupied 
by the Harvard Dental School (another 
branch of Harvard College), but the collec- 
tion of busts can still be inspected by any 
one applying to the janitor. The room 
where they are placed is, however, in great 
disorder, being made the dumping ‘ground 
of all kinds of rubbish. Spurzheim’s skull, 
along with a lock of his hair, can be seen by 
any one applying tothe janitor of Harvard 
Medical School, or to the curator of the 
Warren Anatomical Museum, on every 
Saturday, between 12 and 1 o’clock. Close 
by the side of the case contaiving Dr. 
Spurzheim’s skull is the case containing the 
skull of his friend, Dr. Robertson, of Paris, 
who arranged in his will that after his death 
his skull should be prepared and sent across 
and placed beside that of Dr. Spurzheim. 
Another object of interest in the Warren: 
Anatomical Museum to phrenologists is the 
skull of Phineas Gage, of celebrated crow- 
bar-case fame, with which almost every 
phrenological reader is familiar. Having 
visited the Warren Anatomical Museum,,. 
with its phrenological treasures, as well the 
collection of busts at the Dental School,. 
many times, I can assure every phrenologi- 
cal student that they are well worth a visit.. 
J. A. DENKSINGER, M. D. 


* Know Thyself.”’—‘ Thou” art an: 
important study. Nothing more wonderful,. 
more complex, than man. An invaluable 
help in the analyzation of his character, his 
bodily powers, physical and mental, is the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. Each issue is- 
replete with valuable information, for both 
old and young, and as an educator in the 
home it has no equal in its peculiar field of 
instructions.—Argus Reflector (Md.’. 
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An Estimate.—A New England lady 
writes: “I am deeply interested in the 
advancement of all that is good and pure, 
and tends to the up-building of mankind ; 
hence I add my mite. * * * lam in- 
deed greatly benefited by the reading of 
‘Child Culture,’ and trust that thousands 
of mothers will be guided by the excellent 
advice that comes through the columns of 
your valuable journal. The proper and 
wise training of the little ones is the begin- 
ning of greatness. I notice the advertise- 
ment for sending names of twenty five 
ladies who would be interested in your 
works, so send the following names. 

R. 0. P. 
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PERSONAL. 

Jonny Howarp PaRNgLL, a brother of the 
Irish leader, is said to own a small fruit 
farm in Georgia. He is described as a 
seedy-looking man of forty-seven, who bas 
not met with great success in this country. 
It is thought that he may inherit what re- 
mains of the estate in Ireland. 


Postio interest is growing in the career of 
Horace Mann. The excellent biography so 
far published of him shows how the great 
teacher grew up. From the beginning of 
his career at school, braiding straw to buy 
his first books, till he died the president of 
a*college—having accomplished meanwhile 
a most extraordinary work as an educational 
reformer—every day and every year was 
full of interest. Horace Mann pronounced 
what might be called educational prophe- 
cies, and much that he shadowed ont has 
already come true. It is, of course, not 
forgotten that this ‘‘heaven-sent man,’’ as 
some regard him, owed his success to his 
knowledge of phrenological doctrines. 


Rosert Diox, whose death occurred not 
‘jong since, should have received more 
notice than he did. Few men were more ac- 
tive, industrious and useful to society than 
he. In country newspaperdom he should 
be remembered, for he was the inventor of 
the Dick mailing machine, which is in use 
in nearly every country newspaper in the 
land, besides being a temperance lecturer 
and religious writer and publisher. He was 
-@ native of Scotland, and came to America 


with his parents and ten other children when 
he was 5 years old. The family settled in 
the backwoods of Canada. Surrounded by 
poverty and difficulties he nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in educating himself to an extent 
that gained him admittance to Madison 
University. Subsequently he took a three- 
year course at Hamilton College and gradu- 
ated at the age of 25. He had been preach- 
ing, writing, lecturing and inventing ever 
since. His inventions brought him wealth, 
which he used with a lavish hand among 
the poor. He lived thirty years in Buffalo. 

Whenever in New York City Mr. Dick 
was accustomed to run in to see us, and to 
the last had al] the force and elasticity of a 
young man. 


——__ — ee ___ 


WISDOM. 


“Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Ir any ove has stumbled and fallen, help 
him up gently, and pass on before a crowd 
gathers. 

Tue world may owe you a living, but the 
nobility that you owe the world will forbid 
you taking your due. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, “ Thou must,” 
The youth replies, ** I can.” 
—Emerson. 


He who possesses the love of his family, 
the respect of his friends, and who believes 
in God, has happiness enough to triumph 
over all possible misfortunes. 

Every man has his chain and his clog, 
only it is looser and lighter to one man than 
another; and he is more at ease who takes 
it up than he who drags it. 

Great as have been the discoveries and 
achievements of science in the last hundred 
years, it is doubtless true that the sum of 
the unknown is yet vastly in excess of that 
of the known and always will be. 


To fare well implies the partaking only 
of such food as does not disagree with body 
or mind ; hence only those fare well who 
live temperately.—Socrates. 

Happy is the man who has the wisdom 
and the honesty to accept cheerfully the 
pursuit in which he can best serve the 
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world and himself, whether it be, according 
to the world’s estimate, high or low.— 
Phrenological Miscellany. 

Drones and dunces may be raised, but 
tact, talent and worth find their own wings. 
—-What to Do and Why. 

Integrity is the corner-stone of success ; 
diligence and talent the means of attaining 
it.—Choice of Pursuits. 

Few are so poorly endowed as not to be 
valuable somewhere, and many spend the 
evening of life in vain regrets over their 
misfortunes, whose powers and talents 
might have given them a seat among 
princes, if their care and diligence had been 
directed to the proper pursuit. The wasted 
friction of the world’s unwise and _ ill- 
directed effort would make all men rich. 
—Choice of Pursuits. 

Talent, skill and force are invaluable 
qualities in human character, but without 
self-reliance they are like excellent tools 
having no handles.— Self-Reliance. 

If a man’s ambition be smothered, he is 
comparatively valueless. Ambition is a 
support to action, even as steam-power is 
the source of propulsion in ships.— Appro- 
bativeness. 

Men can not afford to live low down in 
the scale of being. To be poor and 
dependent is bad enough but to be ignorant 
also is unnecessary, and therefore disgrace- 
ful and intolerable.—How to Teach. 

‘* Parents, provoke not your children to 
wrath,” especially your children-in-law ; 
and children, ‘‘ Honor your parents,” espe- 
cially your parents-in-law.—Right Selec- 
tion in Wedlock. 

Some of the best people that can be 
found, morally and intellectually, would not 
agree and be happy, if married, because 
their slight imperfections come in the same 
places. 

The mothers-in-law constitute all the nice 
respectable women that have families. 


eo-~ 
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MIRTH. 





“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


CarrutTHEers—‘ Of what use is a family 
tree anyhow?” Waite—‘‘ Why, to cast 
one’s neighbors into the shade, of course.” 


Mrs. Manity—‘‘ Very few faces look best. 
in repose.” Mr. Curry—‘‘ True; so many 
people sleep with their mouths open.” 


I PAINTED well her portrait, 
And she cried aloud with glee : 
“ Oh, won't the family be surprised 
When I tell ‘em that it’s me.” 


Docror (thoughtfully)—‘‘ [I believe you: 
must have some sort of poison in your sys- 
tem.” 

Patient—‘‘ Shouldn’t wonder. 
that last stuff you gave me?” 


What was. 


‘* Wer’veE got to economize, Maud,’’ said 
Henry. “It is absolutely necessary.” 
‘* Very well,” returned Maud, ‘‘I shall give 
up your cigars.’’ ‘ And I will do without 
your fall bonnet,” said Henry. 


‘*‘Tr—if you only knew what the bill was- 
for,” sobbed the young wife, “‘ you would. 
b-be ashamed to scold so about it.’’ 

‘* What was it for ?” demanded John. 

‘* My birthday present for you,”’ said the 
sad little wife. 


Mistgxss——‘‘ Why, Mary, I told you to 
make up my room an hour ago, and here it- 
is in terrible disorder.” Mary—‘‘ Yis, mum, 
an’ I did make it up ; but the master came 


- into put on a clane collar, mum, an’ he 


lost the button.” 


‘** T LovE you,” he protested, ‘‘ better than: 
my life. I would die for you if necessary.” 

“Oh, nonsense!’ replied the practical 
girl. ‘‘ Promise me that you will get up. 
and make the fires, and I’ll consider your 
proposition.” 


Porutar Screnoz.—Susie—Oh, mamma, 
I'll never disobey you again. 

Mamma—Why, Susie, what have you 
done ? 

Susie—Well, I drank my milk at lunch, 
and then I ate—a pickle, and the milk said 
to the pickle, ‘‘Get out,” and the pickle 
said, ‘‘I won’t,” and they are having an 
awful time !|—Life. 


Dr. Pittspury—Wel!, Mr. Sceptic, did 
you follow my prescription ? 

Sceptic—No; if I had I would have 
broken my neck. 

Dr. Pillsbury—Why, what doyou mean ? 

Sceptic—I threw the prescription out of 
the window. 


Bac 
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In this department we give short reviews of sucl. 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
‘actorily and justly, and also to furnish our reader 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
wme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


A B C or THE Swepisn System or Epvoa- 
TIONAL Gymnastics. By Hartvig Nissen, 
Instructor of Physical Training in the 
Public Schools of Boston, Mass.; Instruc- 
tor of Swedish and German Gymnastics 
at Harvard University’s Summer Schvol, 
1891 ; author of ‘‘ A Manual on Swedish 
Movement and Massage Treatment,” etc. 
With illustrations. 12mo, pp. 106. F. A. 
Davis, publisher, Philadelphia. 

From Sweden we have borrowed not a 
little that has relation to teaching—espe- 
cially in primary departments--and for the 
many years past that the subject of school 
gymnastics has received so much attention 
we have heard and read a great deal of 
methods in use in Swedish schools. The 
aim that distinguishes these methods is to 
supply children forms of exercise that shall 
be simple and natural, and so meet the im- 
perious need of their growing bodies, while 
they at the same time shall be entertainingly 
interested. In other words, the exercises 
are a systematic form of play, at once grati- 
fying and improving to mind and body. 
This book furnishes a practical system for 
the use of school teachers and home guar- 
dians, with the principles, rules, graded 
exercises and illustrations that render it a 
true manual in concise form. 

History oF Crroumoision, from the Earliest 
’ ‘Times to the Present. By P. C. Remend- 

ing, M.D. F. A. Davis, publisher, Phil- 

adelphia. 

A book that will find readers, because of 
its novel character. It shows not a little 
industry on the part of the author to give 
an exhaustive account of a semi-barbarous 
practice. The physiological, hygienic and 
moral sides of the topic are considered, as 


well as the older religious views and prac- 
tices. Recognizing clearly enough, as 
physicians do now, the production of sundry 
reflex neuroses, because of congenital or 
acquired deviations from the normal in sex- 
ual constitution, what the author has to say 
regarding phimosis, etc., is of interest. We 
do not know that the reader will altogether 
agree with the author in some of his side 
reflections, notably that of promiscuous 
consultation among physicians, true and 
pretended, and the expediency of depriving 
financial agents and managers of their 
virility. This last would be indeed an ex- 
traordinary method for promoting civil and 
social reform. The wholesale application 
of his idea is somewhat objectionable. It 
seems to us like a revolt against nature, and 
the emphatic manner in which it is projected 
upon the attention is prejudicial to the his- 
torical value of the book. 

Was AspranaM LINOOLN A SPIRITUALIST ? or, 
Curious Revelations from the Life of a 
Trance Medium. By Mrs. Nettie Col- 
burn-Maynard. Illustrated. Published 
by Rufus C. Hartranft, Philadelphia. 
The title of this book may give it a read- 

ing beyond the circle of people who enter- 

tain an undivided confidence in the prac- 
ticability of communicating with the other 
world. The author recites certain incidents 
in her early life, having a relation tothe war 
and the capital of the nation during the 
war, that show an interest un the part of 

Mr. Lincoln, then President, in the possible 

capability of a medium to advise on sub- 

jects of importance to the national admin- 
istration. We do not find, however, in our 
reading of that part of the book where Mr. 

Lincoln is brought in, that he indicated a be- 

lief in the professed claim of the medium 

to get her inspiration from the spirit world. 

We have it from another author that Mr. 

Lincoln placed very little real confidence in 

the services of the spiritual seance, and was 

very far from being ‘‘converted.’’ So the 
answer to the question that appears con- 
spicuously as the title of the book would 
be “No.” The chapters in which Mr. 

Lincoln is used are but a small part of the 

book, the remainder being occupied with 

matter similar to that of most books of the 
kind with which we have become ac- 
quainted. 
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(Ex-Oriente. Studies of Oriental Life and 
Thought. By Edward P. Thwing, M. D., 
Ph. D., Member of the Royai Asiatic So- 
ciety, British Medical Association, New 
York Academy of Anthropology, etc. 
“12mo, pp. 119. Price, $1. Hurst & Co., 
New York. 


A fresh volume this, reflecting ina man- 
ner peculiarly that of the author's, the social 
life, art, industry, etc., of the far East. It 
is not a book of travels, but a book of 
thoughts, as suggested by personal obser- 
vation. While not extensive in matter, it 
is intensive, and yet covers much ground 
affecting the religious, scientific and com- 
mercial relations of the Asiatic peoples. As 
a contemporary remarks, in noticing the 
book : ‘‘ The people of to-day are of greater 
importance than the ruins of past centuries, 
and the equipment of missionaries should 
include a knowledge of Eastern life and 
sociological questions. The volume is 
printed in large type on heavy paper, bound 
in paper or boards. Kev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, 
president of the American Board, says that 
‘‘in thought and style it is fresh and ani- 
mated, full of interest, abounding in sug- 
gestions with an Oriental color upon them 
which quite fascinates the eye.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


‘CoLtumBia DaiLy CaLenpDak, with blanks for 
memoranda, is a convenient accessory 
for the office desk. Published by the 
Pope Mfg. Company, of bicycle fame. 
Boston and New York. 


Heatth CaLenpar—1892. By Frank E. 
Housh & Co. Brattleboro, Vt. A neat 
arrangement for the home that would be 
conducted on hygienic principles. Has 
a menu for every day in the year. 


TWENTY SECOND ANNUAL Report of the 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital. New 
York: A good showing of an excellent 
charity. 


PraotioaL TypgwritineG by the All-finger 
Method, by Bates Torrey, has already 
reached its second edition, indicating the 
estimation set upon it by those who em- 


ploy this most useful art in their various 

callings. The second edition contains 
new matter of importance, especially to 
those who use the improved machines, 
and a chapter on “ Typewriting for the 
Blind.” Fowler & Wells Co., publishers. 
New York. 


AnnvaL Report of the Postmaster-General 
of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1891. This report shows 
that the department is under the band of 
a business man. The usual deficit ap- 
pears to have been much reduced, and 
some excellent methods introduced into 
the routine of the service. Postal tele- 
phones are advised for the use of the 
public. So also pneumatic tubes and a 
one-cent general rate are commended. 
The comment on the desirability of hav- 
ing our mail matter transmitted under 
our own national flag must receive the 
general assent of all loyal citizens. 


Tue Etm Tree or Yore.—Song, by E. A. 
Grovnor-—is a new composition that re- 
flects a tender sentiment of the human 
heart. The home feeling seems to be 
losing its grip on modern Americans as a 
class, but here and there we finda gratify- 
ing exception tothe rule, and all such will 
welcome the words and music of this 
song. Let our children sing it, as our 
fathers used to sing with a lusty cheer 
“The Brave Old Oak.” 


oo 


A Trick Taat Works Sota Ways.—A 
shrewd Broadway druggist has a large 
silver-plated machine in view for register- 
ing weight. People come in to make pur- 
chases, and while the clerks are filling their 
orders they step on the scales, To the right 
of the scales is a small table covered with 
pamphlets entitled, ‘‘How to Get Thin.” 
On the other side is a similar table on which 
there are a lot of books labeled, ‘‘How to 
Increase One’s Weight.” No man ever gets 
off the scales without deciding that he is 
either too fat or too lean, and naturally 
selects a book which recommends a pill, 
and the pills cost $2.a box. If the visitor 
be too fat he buys a box having a blueidabel, 
and if he is too thin he takes a box of a 
reddish tint. 
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First Quarter...... 
Full Moon.. eee 
Last Quarter...... 
New Moon........ 





























